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“AUTOVISES © 


E are one of the few vise manufacturers operating our own foundry. Manufac- 

turers who do not make their own castings, use the ordinary kind made by 
jobbing foundries. We use a mixture of the best iron and steel, which gives us a very 
tough and strong vise casting. 


THE screws used in our vises are made of cold rolled steel. 

THe handles are of cold rolled steel. 

THE jaws are made froma fine grade of crucible cast tool steel. 
THE nuts, which are given the greatest wear, are of malleable 


iron and are very easily replaced. These nuts, however, are very 
heavy and strong. 


All “ROCK ISLAND” AUTOVISES are painted with a high grade dull black finish. 
All finished parts are highly polished and lacquered. The “ROCK ISLAND 
AUTOVISE” line is the best finished line on the market. “AUTOVISE?” illustrated 
above is called our “SWIVEL AUTOVISE.” It has 3% inch jaws, weighs 80 pounds 


and is adapted for automobile and heavy repair work. This vise is a combination of 














vise jaws, pipe jaws and anvil. 
99 
“ROCK ISLAND” MEANS GUARANTEED 

It is impossible to guarantee a tool not to break, but we guarantee to replace the 
broken parts free of charge. We wish all our dealers to co-operate with us in ful- 
filling our guarantee. 

We make the largest and most complete line of vises on the market. 

Write TODAY for our latest catalogs covering many lines you can sell. 

ROCK ISLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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NGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ma) = ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Aid all FLUES, exposed to Smoke and Soot are PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
NO RUST! - NO BLACKING! - ALWAYS CLEAN! 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
715 INDIANA ST. 






















because the smoke pipe passes up through the 
center of the vent pipe, and forces the 
vitiated air out of z:choolrooms provided with 
the 


FRONT RANE School 


Heater and Ventilator 


which is so built that simply turning a damper 
makes it take from outdoors all the air com- 
ing into the rooms. This pure, outdoor air 
is heated, humified to exactly the right de- UT SI0E 
gree and then passed into the rooms, chang- +S zl 4 
ing the air in them several times an hour. 
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School Boards order 
on sight. No trouble 
at all to sell. 


The FRONTRANE Steel Furnace 


for residences, stores, etc., is “fool proof”; simply yet scien- 
tifically built; stays in order; burns any fuel and gets more 
heat from it because of its longer fire travel. 


Pe 


Easiest selling and most satisfactory furnace made. We help 
you sell—first by all sorts of “dealer helps,” then by a National 
Advertising Campaign in which we are spending thousands 
of dollars. 


Don’t you want to join the FRONT PANE CLUB? ¥ 


Write to us today for particulars. 
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4058 Forest Park Ave. TRADE .MARK 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. “Sttous; Mor”. TRADE MARK, 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
# Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 
PuBLisHED Every SATURDAY 
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Address all communications and 
@ remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 





Terms OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PostaGe Parp $2.00 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PostaGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PostaGE Pap $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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THE exceptional opportunities which are present in 
the United States for fire-retarding metal roofing have 
been clearly brought to light by a sur- 
Great vey made by C. D. Mercer, of the Com- 
Opportunity mercial Research Division of the Curtis 
nt ae Publishing Company, Philadelphia. . 
In a recent address, the maker of this 
survey told his audience that there were in the United 
States over seventeen million dwellings which had one 
form of roofing or another. If depression should 
chance to strike the country and no new buildings 
were erected, there would still be repairs and renew- 
als on these roofs amounting to ten to fifteen million 
squares of roofing eachyear. Theestimatethus made did 
not include churches, theatres, barns and other build- 
ings on farms, mining buildings, offices, stores, etc., 
the roofs of which would probably equal the market 
of private dwellings. 

Seven years ago it was estimated by authorities 
that the total value of all the buildings in the country 
was $35,577,000,000.00. If the average building has 
to have its roof replaced every fifteen years, as is the 
case with roofing materials other than metal, and since 
the average roofing material is worth from one to two 
per cent of the total cost of the building, the replace- 
ment market alone would amount to from twenty- 
four to forty-eight millions of dollars each year. 

There is but one way for the sheet metal industry 
to take advantage of this tremendous amount of po- 
tential business, and that is by publicity. The average 
builder of a home uses wood shingles or prepared 
roofing. Why? Generally because everybody else 
does. He has no conception of any other material. 
True, he may have heard of tin or metal roofing, but 
he has paid little attention to its advantages. His 
forebears used wood or prepared roofing and what 
they used is plenty good enough for him. In fact, the 
average builder does not go into the subject of fina! 
cost or the wearing possibilities of the roofing mate- 
rial he selects, nor does he consider or fully appre 
ciate the fire-retarding qualities of the material which 
is placed over his head. He does not dream of the 
danger he is running from the use of wood shingles. 
He is in no position to get the reports of fire insurance 
underwriters or others who have made a study of 
the subject of roofing, and all he knows is what the 
architect, contractor or carpenter tells him. 

So it is squarely up to the manufacturers of sheet 
metal roofing to inaugurate an aggressive, national 
advertising campaign to educate the public. Insurance 
companies do all they can by favoring the dwelling or 
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building with the metal roof. They know and have 
had costly illustrations of the efficiency of this fire- 
retarding roofing over every other known substance, 
but they are not in a position to dispense this infor- 
mation to the public. 


With a replacement field of from twenty-four to 
forty-eight million dollars yearly in the United States, 
there is an unparalleled opportunity for the sheet 
metal industry as a whole to get its share of the roof- 
ing business on old, as well as on new buildings. 

That it can be gotten is a foregone conclusion, if 
the manufacturers resolve to make the effort. Every 
man, whether he is a property owner or not, wants to 
feel secure in his home—he wants all the protection 
which can be given him. All that is needed is for 
the makers of sheet metal roofing to make a deter- 
mined move and through all the available channels 
educate the general public to the absolute superority 
of their material over all others, as has been indis- 
putably proven so many times, and for which there 
are ample records to substantiate every claim which 
is made. 








THERE is a motto which should be hung in every 
store in the land and that is “Please the Public.”” You, 
no doubt, as a merchant are deeply in- 


Pleased 7 3 : 
Customers terested in advertising. If you are keen 
Good for information which will make your 


Advertising. advertising more effective, one of the 
best little advertising stunts there is today, for any 
store, is to please the patrons of that store, for they 
are the best advertisers it is possible to secure and 
also the cheapest. 

Train your clerks to constantly bear in mind the 
fact that the public must be No matter 
what arises, customers must go away satisfied and con- 
tented so when they meet other people in their daily 


pleased. 


life, they will have a good word instead of an ill word 
for your organization. This can easily be done with 
a little forethought on the part of the employes of 
the store. 

Any store could build up a profitable trade among 
the women of the community if they were to empha- 
size the fact that their organization aimed to explain 
They 
should not do as was the case in one store where a 
clerk sold a pair of roller skates at a high price to 


and show goods so as to please the ladies. 


a woman, saying they were the best on the market 
only to have them break the next day, and when they 


were returned was about to replace them by chearer 
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ones. Because of the clerk’s lack of diplomacy and 
tact it took three weeks to make the correction. That 
sort of service will never win customers or please 
patrons. A little tact on the part of the clerk who 
sold the skates would have obviated all this trouble 
and created a good deal better feeling in that woman’s 
home as well as have stopped a great deal of gossip- 
ing on her part. 

Marshall Field, the great dry-goods merchant, had 
the right idea when he made it a rule of his store 
that “the public are always right,’ and they should 
always be so considered. The wonderful business 
that has been built up by this gigantic firm is one of 
the best proofs in the world that there must be some 
truth to the adage. 








GLANCING through some clippings which we found in 
an old portfolio recently, we came across the following : 
The little chap was playing “Store” 

Along with other boys; 

And as they romped around the floor 

They made a lot of noise. 


Keeping 
Quiet. 
“Keep that store quiet,” mother said; 
The little chap was wise, 
“All right,” quoth he, “we'll just pretend 
That we don’t advertise.” 

We at once saw a moral, and an illustration of the 
way some merchants “keep store.” There are those 
who make a lot of noise, and those who sit down con- 
tentedly behind their counter, afraid lest their quiet 
should be disturbed by the footfalls of a customer over 
their threshold. The little chap had the right idea; he 
thought he couldn’t “keep store” without making a 
“lot of noise.” That should be the idea of every mer- 
chant who would be successful in his business; he 
should, figuratively speaking, make a “lot of noise” 
to attract attention and draw customers. 

A successful merchant is the man who believes in 
himself, believes in the goods he has to sell, and has 
the faculty of making the people believe him. He 
cannot do this unless he makes a “lot of noise” by 
constantly telling the public about his store and the 
merits of his; wares. He will advertise not once, not 
semi-occasionally, but will keep on making a noise 
that is convincing, and that will eventually bring trade. 
This is the type of man who is making his store keep 
him. 

On the other hand is the man who is out of his 
element, who prefers to “keep store” and keep it 
“quiet,” who lacks initiative and determination, and 
is afraid of noise, who abhors printers’ ink, and pre- 
tends, as the little chap, “that we don’t advertise.” 
Is it to be wondered that the stock looks neglected and 
run down? Is it any wonder that his method of dis- 
playing goods is out of date; that the advertisement 
of some entertainment held months ago remains on 
exhibition, as a memento to the indifference of the 
man, who prefers to keep the store quiet? Are we 
overdrawing the picture? Not at all. Only a few 
days ago we noticed in a merchant’s window a card 
containing the announcement of some doings on Me- 
morial Day, occupying the same position it did when 
first put there. In another the advertisement of a 
local ball game, held exactly one month ago. Cer- 
tainly the window trimmer had not been around to 
disarrange any of the articles on display, or these 
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out-of-date notices would not have been in their orig- 
inal positions. 

These are by no means soliiary instances of neglect, 
but are typical of the man who would keep his store 
quiet in these days of push and bustle. No merchant 
can succeed without he makes a noise that will ring 
in the ears of the public. He must blow his own horn 
loud and long until he gets the crowd. The man who 
pretends he advertises by throwing out a few 
“dodgers” now and then; the man who stands aghast 
at the mere mention of advertising, and says he never, 
on never, does such a thing, as thought it were a praise- 
worthy attitude to assume, is the man who cannot be 
successful; he is a drone and a detriment to the neigh- 
borhood in which he lives. 

Publicity, otherwise ‘‘noise,” may cost money at the 
start, but it is a necessary and paying investment when 
judiciously handled. 





THIS SOUNDS good, when so many are saying “busi- 
ness is punk,” and yet this is the statement on the 
circular of a certain firm which may be 


— the means of stiffening its sales for the 

s 

Fine week. It also clinches the statement by 
saying, “Our last week’s sales slips 


brought us all the business we could possibly attend 
to.” It shows the true spirit of optimism which should 
prevail, and which acts as a lubricator to the wheels 
of business. It is as refreshing as a drink of water to 
a thirsty traveler in the desert, and a tonic to the 
weak-kneed. 

Soth optimism and pessimism are as contagious as 
the whooping cough or small pox in like proportions. 
It is because we hear the other fellow say “Nothing 
doing, business is rotten,” that we get infected, and a 
feeling of depression somehow takes possession of us, 
and we carry it on to the next one and so on continu- 
ously. But on the other hand, when we hear the ver- 
dict “business is fine,” it is ozone, it is exhilarating 
to the spirits, and as we pass along life’s highway, and 
have the opportunity, we feel like repeating the state- 
ment, which may be the means of bolstering the cour- 
age of our neighbor. Remember that as we talk, so 
we feel, and we can put a nail in his business coffin, 
or we can be the means of boosting him to further 
endeavor. 

How often have you experienced this, Mr. Hard- 
ware Merchant, when a salesman attempts to sell you 
a line of goods? If he is cheery and greets you with 
a smile and says “business is fine today,” don’t you 
have the feeling that he ought to know what he is 
talking about, and you are glad to hear it, with the 
result that he books your order, and you in turn pass 
the spirit along to your next customer. But if he 
comes in with a downcast look and a “business is 
rotten” sort of an air, you are disgusted ; the germ has 
done the work for you and others. 

There is a store in the loop of Chicago today that 
has in a prominent place in its show window a card 
about 6x2 inches on which this statement is printed in 
bold type, “Our Business Is Berrer THan Usuat.” 
It is an eye-opener, it is inspiring, it causes the passer- 
by to pause for an instant, and then pass on with a 


smile on his face. The brief assertion has done its 
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work, and keeps on doing its work as long as it is kept 
before the public eye. It is the very essence of the 
spirit which should pervade business at this time. 
Things may not be always what they seem, never- 
theless it is a good business policy not alone to talk 
cheerfully, but to act as we talk, for as an old adage 
says, 
“A ten-cent grin and a lifted chin 
Helps some, my boys, helps some.” 





RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








The Guaranty News publishes a rather unique 
philosophy of Fate which is expressed in the “Credo” 
of the Poilus—the bearded veterans who hold the 
Allied trenches from Switzerland to the sea. It runs 
after this fashion: 

“When you're a soldier you're one of two things; 
either you are at the front or behind the lines. If you 
are behind the lines you needn’t worry. If you're at 
he front you are one of two things. You are either 
in the danger zone or in a zone which is not danger- 
ous. If you are in the latter you needn’t worry. 

“Now if you’re in a danger zone you are one of 
two things. Either you're wounded or you are not 
wounded. If you are not wounded you needn't worry. 
If you are wounded you are one of two things. 
Either you are wounded seriously or slightly. If you 
are wounded slightly you needn’t worry. If you are 
wounded seriously one of two things is certain. Either 
If you get well you needn't 
So there is no 


you will die or get well. 
worry. If you die you can’t worry. 
need to worry at ull.” 

— 

Recently “Deacon” Salisbury of the Iver Johnson’s 
Arms and Cycle Works, ran down to his boyhood 
home town for a week end visit. Naturally he met 
many schoolboy friends, among them Jack Jones, 
who had worked in the village cigar store and barber 
shop all his life. 

The “Deacon” and Jack had a long chat, recalling 
the old swimming hole and the fishing spots, when 
suddenly the villager said: 

“It's sure great to travel like you do and see so 
much of the world. You must have had a great many 
experiences, haven’t you? I wish I had gone out 
in the world and knocked around a bit, in my younger 
days.” 

“Yes, Jack,” replied the “Deacon,” “but you know 
don’t you, that it is not all fun and the old expres- 
sion is still pretty true about the 1olling stone gather- 
ing no moss?” 

“Sure,” was the unexpected reply from Jack. “I 
know that but I also know the stagnant pool gathers 
bugs and smells bad.” 

* * x 

H. A. Dean was out on a plantation conducting a 
plow demonstration. On the train home to Rome, 
Georgia, he heard this one: 

“T can’t bear to think of going back to town,” said 
Mrs. Bassett to the genial farmer at whose old farm- 
house she was holiday-making. “I shall miss these 
new-laid eggs.” 
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“Why not have a few fowls of your own, ma’am ?” 
he queried. 

“An excellent idea!’ she exclaimed, and that night 
dispatched a letter to her husband, informing him that 
she was sending home some poultry. 

On arriving home, her husband inquired of the 
The 
maid ruefully acknowledged that it had, but that she 
had left the door unhinged and the birds had escaped 

“Don’t send any more poultry home when you go 


servant if a consignment of poultry had arrived. 


away again!’’ sadly exclaimed the husband to his wife 
when he met her on her return. “A nice time I had! 
They all got loose, and, after hunting for a couple 9: 
hours, | only found ten!” 

“°Sh!” said the lady. “I only bought six.” 

* * * 

W. W. Crandall was coming home from attending 
a Bible Class at Nashville, Tennessee, one evening 
and the topic turned on the contemplated raise in sa!- 
ary of their minister when one of the brothers regaled 
the class with this one: 

We have pleasure in informing you, Reverend Mr. 
Jones, that we have decided to increase your stipend 
from $700 to $800 a year. 

Mr. Jones—I 
enough already trying to collect the $700. 

+ * * 


refuse to accept it. I've trouble 


W. G. Clyde of the Carnegie Steel Company came 
in from one of the encampments last week and told 
of a conversation he had with one of his pals as 
follows: 

“My brother, a soldier, was almost drowned.” 

“How was that?” 

“His company was on the river bank and the Cap- 
tain told them to fall in. 

“Yes?” 


“Brother did.” 


ok * a 
Many of us prone to be inconsiderate and neglectful 
of the little things in life, losing sight of the fact that 
they determine whether our lives are to be spent hap- 


pily or otherwise. The following bit of verse aptly 


emphasizes the circumstance that, although they’re 


“neither here nor there,” the little things determine 


our every act and feeling: 
Little Things. 


It’s the little things that brighten 
All the dullness of the way; 
It’s the little things that lighten 
Burdens carried throvgh the day. 
It’s the little things that ease us 
When our lot is hard to bear, 
And the little things that please us 
Though they’re neither here nor there! 


It’s the little things that trouble 
It’s the little things that pain, 
And a little thing will double 
Every care of heart or brain. 
It’s the little things that sadden 
And the hopes of life impair; 
It’s the little things that madden 
Though they’re neither here nor there! 


It’s the little things we’re living 
In the warp and woof we make, 
Just the loving and the giving, 
And the smile when hearts would break 
Oh, the bigger things that tower! 
Like the sunflower’s binding glare, 
Ever hide the sweeter flower 
Though they’re neither here nor there! 
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GEORGE DAVID KIRKHAM. 





While searching in his desk a short time ago, one 
of the former directors of the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation found a copy of the Chicago Times-Herald, 
dated January 23, 1898, which contained an interest- 
ing account of a famous election in that organization. 
It read as follows: 

“Nominated on all three tickets, George David 
Kirkham was elected to the directory of the Chicago 
Athletic Association at the election last Tuesday, by 
the full vote cast. It was a great tribute to his per- 
sonal popularity that through the excitement of 1iam- 
ing rival candidates, he was endorsed by each Com- 
mittee. He represents the younger element of the 
Club and is an enthusiast in all branches of athletics. 
He is president and organizer 
of the ‘Round Table,’ a so- 
cial organization composed of 
members of the Club who 
live at the House and has 
been a member of the Cherry 
Circle since its formation, 
holding several offices with 
He was a member of 
committee 


credit. 
the nominating 
last year which presented the 
names of Mr. Pettet and Mr. 
Lord, and the latter yester- 
day appointed him to. mem- 
bership in the bath and rac- 
quet committees of the club. 
His experience will make him 
an invaluable addition to the 
directory.” 

This same George David 
Kirkham was born in Racine, 
Wisconsin, on the day before 
Christmas in the year before 
the Civil War commenced, 
which more definitely is De- 
cember 24, 1860, and received his education at the 
State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Early 
in 1879, he came to Chicago, and since that time 
has been prominently identified with business inter- 
ests. 

His first position was with the Vessel Owners’ 
Towing Company, with whom he was connected for 
ten years, holding the positions of secretary and 
manager for six years. For the next four years he 
was secretary of the Clyde Iron Company at Duluth, 
and in 1893 he became manager of the wire rope 
department of the Washburn and Moen Manufactur- 
ing Company which later was absorbed by the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company. For the first five years 
with the Washburn and Moen Company he was in the 





Chicago office with supervision over the copper and 
iron country of Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. From 1808 
to 1900 he was at Denver, and in the latter year, 
when the Company was taken over by the American 
Steel & Wire Company, Frank Baackes, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, put him in charge of the Cleveland 
office. Here he was for two years, and for the next 
fourteen years he sold to the jobbing trade of Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and other Southern territory from the 
Memphis office of the American Steel & Wire Company. 

In January, 1916, he returned to the Chicago office 
of the American Steel & Wire Company, and for the 
past one and a half years has 
done business with the job- 
bing trade of Iowa, Northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Re- 
cently he was put in charge 
of the St. Paul office to take 
the place of Mr. Durant who 
was called to Washington on 
Government work, but he will 
more than likely return to 
Chicago when the latter has 
completed his work at the 
Capitol, which will be when 
the war ceases. 

Having been _ connected 
with the American Stecl & 
Wire Company and previous 
interests for the past twenty- 
four years, and having been 
representing them in at least 
five different cities, Mr. Kirk- 
ham, it may easily be in- 
ferred, has acquired a wide 
and valuable experience 
which has made him one of 
the big men in the trade. The tribute that was paid 
to his personal popularity way back in 1898 may be 
applied with just as much truth today, and he still 
possesses all the splendid qualities which then made 
him so popular. He has an especial knack of quickly 
becoming a close, intimate friend of his customers 
and their families. 

Mr. Kirkham, besides being a charter member of 
the Chicago Athletic Association, belongs to the 
South Shore Country Club of Chicago, and was re- 
cently elected a member of the Old Guard Southern 
Hardware Salesmen’s Association. He was one of 
the organizers of the La Salle and Marquette Clu)s 
in Chicago many years ago. His chief recreation 
is golf. 
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JOSIAH BRICK BORDEN. 





Thirteen! What a shudder the mere mention of 
that number sends through the frame of some people, 
it causes the creeps to run down their spines and jars 
their nervous systems. Do you recall the time when 
you were invited to a certain dinner or theatre party 
or just to meet a few friends and how you looked 
askance at the company and surreptitiously counted 
the number present to be sure it was more or less than 
thirteen, because you didn’t want to be hoodooed? Of 
course you do. Or do you remember how it hap- 
pened that you had an important document to sign 
that, or the next day which was the thirteenth and 
how you tried to put it off for another twenty-four 
hours to escape the unfortunate connection with the 
number thirteen? Certainly, 
these things perhaps happened 
years ago and are still recur- 
ring, but even so you still 
shy at the mere mention of it 
and would rather tackle the 
hardest proposition, even a 
curtain lecture from you wife, 
than face even the merest 
frivolity on the date bearing 
the number thirteen. 

Of course, you cannot help 
your feelings in the matter, 
and you undoubtedly have 
plenty of company, but on the 
other hand, there are those 
who have an entirely different 
feeling in the matter, or no 
qualms at all. There are also 
some who have been in con- 
tact with it all their lifetime 
and who believe it to have 
been their mascot and have 
the laugh on the other fellow. 
We have in mind just such a 
one and his name is Josiah Brick Borden and if you 
read this little history you will see how Dame Fortune 
has flirted with this gentleman all his life long, not- 
withstanding the series of thirteens which seem to 
have been his lot. 

He is one of the few who can laugh at the bugaboo 
and say, “Who’s afraid,” and point with pride to his 
success in life which, judging from the facts herewith 
presented, he is perfectly justified in doing. Figura- 
tively speaking, he has called the turn and held the 
winning hand, and possesses not only the confidence of 
those with whom he does business but the respect anJ 
esteem of his friends and associates in private life. 
He is a man of forceful character and strict integrity, 
and fortune has smiled upon him and endowed him 





with a comfortable share of this world’s goods. 

Mr. Borden first saw the light of day April 27, 1861, 
in the little town of Woodstown, Salem county, New 
Jersey, a state by the way which is prominent in the 
annals of history during the War of the Rebellion, and 
which has also given to the country many of its prom- 
inent men. At an early age he began his education in 
the local school of his native town, on the thirteenth 
day of July, 1877—mark the entrance of thirteen 
into his life—he went to Philadelphia as a clerk in a 
grocery store. On August 13, 1878, he entered the 
employ of his brother, F. M. Borden, a wholesale and 
retail dealer in stoves, on North Second Street. After 
eight years, the firm name was changed to F. M. Bor- 
den and Brother, Joe acquir- 
ing a partnership in the busi- 
ness, and on January 13, 1913, 
the Borden Stove Company 
was formed to succeed the 
firm of F. M. Borden and 
Brother. 

F. M. Borden started the 
stove business on June 13, 
1868. Their mother’s birth- 
day was on June 13th. They 
had thirteen customers the 
first day. There are thirteen 
letters in the name of the Bor- 
den Stove Co. They have 
been in business three times 
thirteen years which is thirty- 
nine years. He is the thir- 
teenth son of the thirteenth 
daughter. No wonder Joe 
Borden is a fatalist. The 
business of the Borden Stove 
Company will be removed to 
i new building at 1311-1313 
Arch Street, for which 
eround was broken on the thirteenth of the month and 
the leases were signed on the thirteenth of the month. 
The new store will occuply 41x125 feet and will be the 
most complete salesroom of the kind in the country, 
where their customers can send their patrons to mak: 
selections for their complete stock. 

Joe Borden is Grand Nankipoo of the 13 club, he is 
a high up Mason, a member of the Elks and the Odd 
Fellow, also the Manufacturers’ Club and of the 
“Camp,” a club house where Philadelphia’s business 
men have their outings and fishing and boating. 

He is a genial, whole-souled gentleman and one with 
whom it is a pleasure to come in contact with whether 
in business or social life; in other words he is one of 


nature's noblemen. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Cope Pattern Works and Foundry Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, will build a one-story factory at 
111 Wright Street, Detroit, to cost $32,000. 

The Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Penn- 
sylvania, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$300,000 to manufacture stoves, heating equipment, 
etc. The incorporators are William P. Roberts, Wil- 
liam P. Winner and Norman H. Moyer of Quaker- 
town, and William B. Conrad of Philadelphia. 

A receiver has been appointed for The Thoele- 
Phillips Stove Manufacturing Company of Florence, 
Alabama. The Company, which made an involuntary 
assignment, has a finely equipped plant and a good 
business, and it is believed that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be made with the receiver and operations 
resumed. 
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LATEST PRODUCTIONS OF THE DETROIT 


VAPOR STOVE COMPANY. 


It is not so many decades ago that the use of the 
oil stove was rather a dangerous experiment and seri- 
ous accidents resulted because of the crude and un- 
scientific methods used in their construction. Today, 
this is all changed and the use of the oil stoves and 
heaters has become a pleasure as well as a necessity. 
We have before us, the twenty-second annual Dealers’ 
Catalog of the Detroit Vapor Stove Company which 
in itself is a pleasing artistic production and highly 
commendatory to the Company issuing it. It contains 
nineteen illustrations of cooking stoves, heaters and 
burners made by the Company together with a clear 
cut, bird’s-eye view of the new factory, which is 72 
feet wide by 700 feet long, all the manufacturing be- 
ing conducted on one floor by the straight line system. 

Among the illustrations are stoves with either top or 
bottom ovens, the former having a four burner cook- 
ing top, and two oven giant burners, the latter. has 
three range burners and two oven burners, the oven 
being equipped with glass doors. Then there are 
three and four burner strait stoves of various heights. 
The three burner hot plate is shown, suitable for small 
kitchens. In the center of the catalog is a full double 
page illustration of the elevated oven range upon 
which is pointed out with arrows and descriptive text 
its salient features, this will prove of great service to 
the salesman. Two or three styles of vapor water 
heaters are also shown, as well as a variety of sep- 
arate ovens. 

As a result of the arrangement mentioned, the Com- 
pany has built and produced stoves in volume and 
quantity which represents a rock bottom production 
cost, consistent with the high quality and value which 
is built in every Detroit Vapor Stove. Twenty-two 
years ago, the*Company adopted the policy to manu- 
facture the best possible stove burning oil or gasolene 


as fuel. 
improvement until today they are giving the dealez 
the very latest in any vapor stove, which can only be 
compared with the modern city gas stove. It has also 
devised a new burner which uses the poorest grades 
of oil, gasolene or distillate without odor, waste, 
trouble or danger or the use of a wick. The beautifu! 
1917 Detroit Vapor Stoves equipped with the power- 
ful Detroit Vapor Burners are bound to become ex 
ceedingly popular. The catalog to which we refer 
gives important facts about these stoves which should 
be carefully read as they will be of great assistance to 
the salesman in demonstrating their superior merits to 
the prospective customer. The dealer who is not in 
possession of one of these catalogs should immediate]: 
write to the Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, 


Every subsequent year has seen a marked 


Michigan. 





PATENTS ELECTRICALLY HEATED COOKING 
STOVE. 


Clifford William Winterbotham, Brighten Beach, 


Victoria, Australia, has procured United States patent 
rights, under number 1,234,991, for an electrically 
heated cooking stove described herewith: | 

An electric cooker compris- 
ing a metal lined cooking 
chamber or chambers incased 
in heat insulating material, a 
water kettle superposed over 
but separated by insulating ma- 
terial from one of said cook- 
ing chambers, an oil jacket 
surrounding said _ insulation 
about the sides and back of 
said cooking chamber or cham- 
bers and _ structurally con- 
nected by a common wall with 
said kettle; heat insulating 
packing surrounding said 
jacket and kettle, and filling, 
discharging, and venting fit- 
tings to said jacket and said 
kettle. 


COMBINATION RANGES PROVE GREAT 
CONVENIENCE IN THE HOME. 


























1,234,991 





The desirability of a range that will burn either coal 
or gas has been established beyond question. It is un- 
pleasant enough to have to cook at all in the summer 
without the added discomfort of sweltering over an 
intense coal fire. On the other hand, we know that 
this same fire, which is so much despised in summer, 
comes to be regarded as a welcome friend in the win- 
ter because of the heat it radiates. The combination 
range solves both problems, and hence is a distinct 
convenience in the home. 


The ranges made by the Tinnerman Stove & Range 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for burning coal or gas oF 
both fuels, are said to represent the highest attain- 
ments in combination stove construction. They are 
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described as embodying many obvibdusly-excellent fea- 
tures, made of high grade of materials and built on the 
most modern ideas. One single simple operation, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, converts the oven from 
coal to gas or vice versa, and the top burners are ar- 
ranged so that the range is always ready to burn either 
coal or gas or both at the same time. Complete details 
of the Tinnerman Ranges are given in the folders 
which can be obtained by addressing the Tinnerman 
Stove & Range Company, 2038 Fulton Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





SECURES PATENT FOR COMBINED GAS AND 
COAL RANGE, 


Under number 1,235,015, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Ransom W. Davenport, Detroit, 
Michigan, assignor to the Detroit Stove Works, De- 
troit, Michigan, for a combined gas and coal range 


described in the following: 


In a cooking range, the com- 
<= bination with a casing having 
= aaa leerearaery adjacent top sections respec- 
tively heated by solid and 
gaseous fuel, of a housing be- 
neath the gas heated section, 
an oven within said casing 
overlapped by said housing and 
arranged therebeneath to form 
a flue. therebetween, said flue 





























i * Set 
Gis aN having a portion extending be- 
yl neath the oven, a fire box with 

—— which said flue communicates, 
SSS Sy and a casing above said oven, 
Wohi serving the triple functions of 


an escape flue for the gases 
from the oven burner, a 
means for deflecting the gases 
from the fire box into proximity to the stove top, and a 
thermal insulation substantially counterbalancing that formed 
between the oven bottom anid false bottom. 
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COURTEOUS MAN THE BIG MAN. 

The easiest man in the world to transact business 
with is the big man—the really busy man. Those who 
have met at times some of the “biggest” men in the 
country have yet to meet one who did not have time 
to be courteous. 








The bigger a man is, the more tolerant and ap- 
proachable he is. Which leads back to the original 
premise. It is only the man who is not quite sure of 
himself who treats his visitors rudely. 

The wise merchant will welcome the traveling sales- 
man. The worthwhile salesman can help the intelli- 
gent merchant, while the other kind of salesman can- 
not do any harm to the merchant who is master of 
himself. 

The salesman of today is far more than a peddler. 
He is a business man. He is the advance courier of 
progress ; he brings the latest news of the markets of 
commerce, the newest wrinkles and ideas. He is in 
daily and intimate touch through his house with all 
the developments in his particular realm of trade. 

Besides this, his occupation takes him into places 
and he has been trained to observe. Like the bee 
which passes lightly from flower to flower, the travel- 
ing salesman flits from store to store, and—who can 
tell’—he may have picked up an idea in another town 
that could be applied with equal success in yours. 
Do not despise little things. The pebble in the road 
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may be a nugget of gold to the man who has eyes to 
big ideas, to the man who thinks. 

There is no other situation on earth where the 
Golden Rule offers such a safe rule as in the relation 
between buyer and seller. It is up to each to govern 
his treatment of the other by “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A STOVE. 


Atwell J. 
Ohio, 


Blackford, 
the 


Cleveland, 
assignor to American 
Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
United States 
copyright on the ornamental design 


has been granted 


for a stove which is shown in the 





accompanying illustration, under the 
number of 51,092. The term of 
patent is fourteen years. The claim 
was filed May 31, 1917, under the 
serial number of 172,122. 
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THE OVEN THERMOMETER 





Is becoming a necessity in every modern kitchen, 
and no range, whether portable or a fixture, can be 
considered complete without one. Housekeepers are 
fast realizing its usefulness because of the relief it 
affords from*worry over the question as to whether 
the oven is just right for baking and the satisfaction 
experienced at having the bread and pies turn just 
right. Hence an oven thermometer on a range is a 
great attraction and a strong selling point. The 
Cooper Oven Thermometer Company manufacture 
three highly efficient and reliable types—the Cooper, 
Whittier and Compensating Oven Thermometers, and 
stove and range manufacturers desiring full informa- 
tion should address the Company at Pequabuck, Con- 
necticut. 
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SUGGESTIONS THAT ARE ALWAYS IN 
SEASON. 





The better you show your goods, the more you will 
sell. 

Winning your employes is almost as important as 
winning customers. 

The 
planning and reading. 

Using your banker’s money to discount bills adds 


most successful merchant reserves time for 


to your net profit. 
Be busy all the time. 
of busy merchants. 
Train your salesmen so they can talk every line of 


People would rather buy 


goods they handle. 
Have courage. Don't be afraid to take hold of new 
goods or new methods. 
cenieaeniies 

Advertising is intensive salesmanship on a big scale. 
It flashes your selling-point straight into the eye of 
the market; into the brain and heart of the ultimate 
It is the wire 
thar 


consumer—a million of him at once. 


less world-call of modern business, whether 


business be trade or philanthropy, industry or war. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
| RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 
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W. J. Klein, Eastern Michigan salesman for the 
Grand Rapids Hardware Company, is seriously ill at 
his home in Detroit. 

The Federal Nut Bolt and Machine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has purchased a site and plans to 
erect a factory building. 

The Texas Saw Works, Beaumont, Texas, has been 
chartered with a capital of $10,000 by W. T. Chenault, 
N. J. Kavanaugh and E. R. Emmett. 


The Southerland Tool Company, Greenville, Mich- 
igan, has been incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $30,000, all of which has been subscribed. 

The Hurley Machine Company, 29 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, has let a contract for a three-story of- 
fice building, 59x98 feet, a one-story shop, 98x416 feet, 
and a two-story foundry, 112x200 feet. 

The Sealright Company, Fulton, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 to 
manufacture machines, tools, etc. W. I. Wright, E. 
W. Skinner and J. T. Bond are the incorporators. 

According to the New York City papers, a petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed against Samuel Tucker 
and Abraham Lyman, composing the firm of Tucker 
and Lyman, hardware dealers, 147 Avenue C, New 
York City. 

The Syracuse Washer Corporation, Syracuse, New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 
to manufacture washing machines. The incorporators 
are J. Garrett Hotaling, John N. Dersching and Wal- 
ter J. Zwill. 

The G. & H Barnett Company, 1078 Frankford 
Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturers of files, have 
acquired property adjoining their plant on Frankford 
Avenue, and are said to be planning to use the site 
for extensions. 








The Allen Hardware Company, Little Rock, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, of 
which $10,000 has been subscribed. The incorporators 
are R. P. Allen, Sam T. Poe, J. S. Maloney, W. E. 
Floyd and John F. Evans. 

The Jaxon Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 
tools and dies. Frederick E. LaFrance, G. E. Smith, 
Frank L. Lucas, George I. Michener and Frank H. 
Geer are the incorporators. 

The American Steel & Wire Company is increasing 
its Trenton, New Jersey, plant where wire rope is 
manufactured. The improvements are made- neces- 
sary by the heavy Government requirements which are 


much larger than was anticipated by the manufactur- 
ers who produce about 100,000 tons of rope annually. 
The Superior Tool Compary, Dayton, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to 
manufacture tools and special machinery. The incor- 
porators are William E. Watson, M. B. Watson, H. 
W. Williams, M. B. Williams and H. Orrin Jones. 


Plans for taking over for operation all American 
ocean-going merchant ships will soon be announced 
by the Shipping Board. Charters will be requisitioned 
under a recent act of Congress authorizing the Presi- 
dent to commandeer tonnage for Government uses. 
The program is preliminary to putting into operation 
an agreement between the American and British Gov- 
ernments for joint contral of the world’s shipping. It 
will give the Shipping Board coritrol of ocean freight 
rates charged by American ships, and a rate basis be- 
ing worked out will be used for building an interna- 
tional rate schedule. 





VAUGHAN & BUSHNELL COMPANY TO 
ERECT NEW BUILDING. 





The Vaughan & Bushnell Manufacturing Company, 
2114 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, have awarded the con- 
tract for a two-story, 62x92-foot reinforced concrete 
building to cost $25,000. The first floor will be used 
as a storeroom and warehouse, while the second will 
be used for manufacturing purposes. This is the sec- 
ond addition the Company has lately erected, a five- 
story building having been built about a year ago. The 
new structure will give about 5,000 square feet of ad- 
ditional floor space. 


+. 


THREE NEW MEMBERS ELECTED TO OLD 
GUARD. 








According to letters from George H. Hillman, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Old Guard Southern Hard- 
ware Salesmen’s Association, three new members have 
been added to the roll of that famous organization. 
They are George D. Kirkham of the American Steel 
and Wire Company, Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis ; Edward Ingalls of the Stanley Rule & Level 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut; and A. H. Dillon 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


~~. 


NO DANGER OF FOOD FAMINE, DECLARES 
ARCHER W. DOUGLAS OF THE 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY. 








In reply to the alarmists who for some months past 
have been sending forth dire prophecies as to the 
likelihood of an actual food famine in the United 
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States, Archer Wall Douglas, vice-president of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, and who 
is chairman of the Committee on Statistics and Stand- 
ards of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, states: 


“Those in touch with fundamental conditions have ° 


known all along that there was never any real danger 
of food shortage so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, unless because of a calamitous and unusually 
unfavorable season. The real need was for a far 
greater than average production, not for ourselves, but 
for our allies across the water. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is an ill wind which blows nobody good, so this 
unfounded apprehension had at least the effect of 
stimulating production, especially in garden truck, and 
moreover there was presented to the farmers an un- 
usual incentive in the form of enlightened self-inter- 
est, which bore fruit in equally unusual industry, be- 
cause of abnormally prevailing high prices of all food 
products. The consequent answer of American agri- 
culture, for our needs as well as those abroad, is the 
promise of an abundant harvest of food products be- 
yond previous records, as a whole, in our experience.” 


~~ 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS 
IN CONVENTION AT CHATTANOOGA, 








The Tenth Annual Convention of the Tennessee 
Retail Hardware Association was held at the Read 
House, Chattanooga, August 7, 8 and 9, and was 
well attended. After the usual routine business was 
dispensed with, the session on Tuesday afternoon, Au- 
gust 8, was occupied with short addresses from mem- 
bers of the association and others. 


Wednesday’s session was held at the Signal Moun- 
tain Inn, and was addressed by the Honorable Hamp 
Williams, the well known hardware dealer of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, who said in part: 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS OF HAMP WILLIAMS. 

In order to make a success of the retail hardware 
business you must know from day to day what you 
are doing and to know that, you must keep a strict 
accounting of everything. Know your overhead ex- 
pense, including your own salary, the amount of your 
sales and the profits. Let your sales tickets show the 
items sold and the cost of each and what you get for 
them. 


If you sell on time, try hard to sell as much for cash 
as credit. Have your collections coming in all the 
time and not once each year; that is dangerous. Have 
it so that your cash sales, collections and the money 
you receive on the goods you get dating upon, will 
equal your purchases. This can be done and when 
crops are being harvested and sold, your collections 
and cash sales should far exceed your purchases so 
that when that time is over you will have money to 
take care of your purchases when credit sales are 


greater than cash. 
Keep in Touch With Bankers and Jobbers. 


You should live close to your banker. Keep him 
fully advised all along as to what you are doing so 
that when you meet with adverse conditions, Short 
crops, etc., you can have him to fall back upon for 
temporary relief. The same with your jobber; keep 
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them advised also and they will help you, that is, if 


you don’t scatter your purchases too much, 
Advertising and Service to Customers. 


Advertise continuously and conspicucusly in your 
local newspapers but newspaper ads will not bring the 
business ; they will only bring the people and if those 
people fail to get service the first time, newspaper ads 
then become worthless for the reason you have not 
lived up to your ads and you cannot fool them the 
second time. 

Newspapers have been damaged more by sorry mer- 
chants than any other thing you can mention. Busi- 
ness men conclude that a well advertised business 
should succeed and it should, but if the merchant fails 
to do his part, he fails in business, and the next man 
naturally believes there is nothing to newspaper ad- 


vertising because of the failure. 
Must Read Hardware Journals. 


You must read hardware journals if you succeed in 
the hardware business. Read law books if you suc- 
ceed in the practice of law. You must read medical 
journals if you succeed as a physician. You cannot 
make any great success in any kind of business these 
days of sharp competition unless you read the latest 


journals in your special line. 
Belong to the State Hardware Association. 


You must also belong to your State Hardware As- 
sociation. The hardware business’is a profession the 
same as the ministry, law, etc. If a Baptist, he be- 
longs to his Baptist Association; a Methodist, to his 
Conference ; Presbyterian, to his Synod; a Physician, 
to his Medical Board. All have their organizations 
where they can meet and exchange ideas. 

The feature of the afternoon meeting, also held at 
Signal Mountain Inn, was a talk by J. R. Gamble, 
President of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, and the address of the President of the Tenns- 
see Association, Hugh C. Ross, of Jackson. 

On Thursday morning reports were made by the 
Convention, Resolution, Auditing, Place of Meeting 
and Nominating Committees, following which the of- 
ficers for the coming term were elected and installed. 
In the afternoon the dealers visited the army officers’ 
training camp at Fort Oglethorpe. 

The question box proved very interesting, and the 
informal reception at the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ 
Association Building was much enjoyed. 

A feature of the convention was the exhibition of a 
film at a local theatre of the manufacturing processes 
in vogue at the Henry Disston & Son’s plant in Phila- 
delphia. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 








Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers, Signal 
Mountain Inn, near Chattanooga, Tennessee, August 27, 28. 
W. H. Cloud, Louisville, Kentucky, Secretary. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, McAlester, Sep- 
tember 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
French Lick Springs, Indiana, September 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1917. William M. Webster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, September 12 and 13, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Raymond Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, November 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








SPLENDID WINDOW DISPLAY OF POCKET 
KNIVES, RAZORS, SCISSORS AND 
MISCELLANIES. 


This wonderfully wrought display of pocket knives, 
razors, shears, with a few miscellaneous articles 
in the foreground, as shown 
lustration, represents the work of John Hardy, 
the Honeyman Hardware Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and which was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Record Window 
Display Competition. Mr. Hardy was the winner of 
lirst Prize of $50.00 in cash in this Competition, and 
his excellent taste in window trimming is again evi- 
denced in this exhibit. 

A mixed display of hardware is one that can easily 


CtC.., 
in the accompanying il- 
with 








paper. The red stripes are about two inches wide, 
and on top of the red is a one inch stripe of black 
paper. <A limited amount of floral decorations are 
also used to tone up the display. 

The paneling in the center and on either side adds 
greatly to the pulling power of the display. It cre- 
ated a vast amount of interest besides bringing a large 
increase of receipts into the cash register. 
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$100.00 IN CASH PRIZES OFFERED BY 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD IN WINDOW DISPLAY 
COMPETITION. 








An attractive window display is an effective silent 


salesman ; it sometimes speaks louder than words; it 
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Window Display of Pocket Knives, Razors, Etc., 


be made ineffective, if due regard is not paid to the 
character of the goods to be assembled therein, but 
in this display great care seems to have been taken 
in that respect. 

The center of the background contains a large as- 
sortment of pocket knives and scissors laid on a black 
felt ground. In the foreground 
shown a goodly assortment of manicure files, scissors, 


next to sash are 
which are not dis- 
tinguishable in the picture on account of the flat sur- 
of the 


carvers, 


safety razors, brushes, soaps, etc., 


face window... Chafing dishes, percolators, 
plated ware and manicure sets occupy a 
goodly portion of the foreground. 

The draping of this window is of white bunting 


with horizontal and perpendicular stripes of red crepe 








Which Was Awarded Honorable Mention 
HARDWARE RECORD Wirdow Display Competition. 
Honeyman Hardware Company, Portland, Oregon. 
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in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Arranged by John Hardy for the 


makes an almost instant connection between the mind 
and the pocketbook, creating a desire which cannot 
be effaced until it is gratified. Then again it engen- 
ders confidence in the store, in its goods and its man 
agement, because the public at large formis its opin 
ion largely from appearances. A carelessly dressed 
window never gets a second look and is generally an 
indication of a loosely kept stock within, while, on 
the other hand, a nicely arranged display, 
an elaborate one, excites interest and is get- 
It is with this idea in view that 
AND Harpware Recorp has in- 


not neces 
sarily 
erally a sales runner. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
stituted and brought to a successful issue several 
window display competitions and another has just 
been announced in which $100.00 in cash prizes will 
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be awarded for the best window disp‘ays of hardware 
and related lines, such as general hardware, machin- 
ists’ supplies, builders’ hardware, automobile acces- 
sories, sporting goods, house furnishings, cutlery, 
kitchen utensils, tools of all sorts, paints, electrical 
supplies, glassware and plated ware, stoves, ranges, 
warm air heaters, sheet metal or similar articles. It 
is open to all hardware dealers and their clerks, who 
may enter any number of displays. This competition 
is open to all dealers and their employes. 
Window display contests also create a_ friendly 
rivalry among neighbors, for no merchant who has 
the least spark of enterprise likes to see his neighbor 
He will therefore use all his 
The same 


get the best of him. 
brains and ingenuity to go him one better. 
reason applies to the employe and has the power to 
make him a better salesman. Hence it is that this 
Window Display Competition serves several purposes. 
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Fourth prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 

description fourth in excellence. 
Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than November 
i5, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
dow Display Competition, g10 South Michigan Ave 


\ND HARDWARE Record Win 


nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

ach photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put up a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 





Prize-Winning Window Display of Millers Falls Tools. 


There is also satisfaction in winning one of these 
cash prizes because the fact can always be used for 
advertising purposes and the photograph itself is a 
lasting memento of skill and efficiency. 

Read the following conditions covering the award 
of prizes: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 


Arranged by H. W. Goelier for the Palace Hardware House. 


Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp re 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de 


scriptions submitted. 


a +e- 


Competition is the life of trade until it becomes de- 


structive, and then it is the death of trade. 
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PRIZE WINNERS IN THE MILLERS FALLS 
CONTEST. 





Mention was made several weeks ago of the fact 
that a contest conducted by the Millers Falls Com- 
pany of Millers Falls, Massachusetts, in which a cash 
prize of $150.00 was awarded for the best window 
display and newspaper advertisement of its products, 
was won by H. W. Goeller, advertising manager of 
the Palace Hardware House, Erie, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Goeller’s accomplishments in the line of window and 
newspaper advertising have often been commended in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp, and his 
latest achievement, both phases of which are repro- 
duced herewith, bear the same evidence of his modern, 
effective ideas in this regard. 

The window display of Millers Falls Tools, shown on 
page 25, was a simple and neat arrangement, yet withal 
very attractive because of the striking background and 








Millers Falls Tools 
Are Better Tools 


Millers Falls Tools Have a Standard Reputation for 
Metal 14, 15,23 Quality and Service, el 165 ad 46 


Toole that are uscd in every part of the country, by thousands of the beet mechanics whe know what good tools aro—men who 
@re using VII LERS FALLS tools can tell you of their good quality end why they prefer them to many other brands. MILLERS 
FALLS tools are beyond question the equat of any now in the market and @ [6 minules loth with our lool man will convince you 
that you should use them. Come in and ict us explain their quality. 






tion that the reader see the store’s exclusive window 
display of the advertised tools. Thus were the two 
phases of advertising linked up and the effectiveness 
of each made all the more certain. 


” 





RECOMMENDS ADVANCE IN PRICE OF ODD 
PACKAGES OF EXPLOSIVES, ALSO 
THEIR STANDARDIZATION. 


The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, through the courtesy of the Institute of Makers 
of Explosives, has sent to each of its members a copy 
of the booklet issued by the last named organization, 
in which it recommends an extra charge for the mak- 
ing and packing of other than standard packages of 
cartridges and other explosives. The Hardware Asso- 
ciation is sending out this pamphlet with the idea that 
the plan might commend itself to the judgment of its 
members, thus supporting the Government’s request 
for conservation of material and labor. 
































Every Man Who Uses Tools Should f Have Millers Falls Tools in His Work Kit 
































Money, 


“ ase ° =~ MILLERS FALLS . 
Millers oe The Drill Shown in Upper  QgeteIWeW — The Brace Shown in Upper [Millers Falls 
_ Angular Bit Stick | Yeft Hand Corer of ms Right Hand Corner Breast Dri 
Senne This Ad Look For of This Ad mest iowa, ae 
“Pri ve $300 Sr hesss strat This Se ccc Rea eho on te 
ice $3. Prices from $125 to $365 |_Wrade Math J pices from $1.25 to $3.40 [Price $2.75 up . 
Master Mechanics” 





wm we re 
Every Millers Falls Toof is Warranted to Give Perfect Service or We Will Refund Your 
See Our Exclusive Millers Falls Window Display of Tools, 









MILLEUS FALLS TOGBS. 


There are many reasons why you should uso MILLERS FALLS TOOTS. The first ia: We have a complete line in stock and there ta a MILLERS FALLS TOOL for nearly every kind of 
work; the second ta; Tie quality and workmanship te uneurpassed and fully werranted by the MILLEHS FALLS CO., as well as the PALACE HARDWAKE HOUSE, to give perfect service equal te any 
other teat of te kind. Then we can name many other good reasons for using them—ind we will appreciate a vieli—then we can tell you all the ood points and just why we think you should use 


PALACE HARDWARE HOUSE, 913-915 State Street, Erie, Penna. 








Prize-Winning Newspaper Advertisement of Millers Fa§s Tools also Arranged by Mr. Goeller. 


sides, and the liberal but judicious use of the manu- 
facturers’ and the store’s advertising matter. The 
background and sides were made of horizontal red, 
white and blue stripes, with vertical columns of stars, 
each column being surmounted by a large star with 
the name of the tools. Live advertising cards and cut- 
outs of flags were tastily arranged on the walls, and 
several large signs and a run of triangular cards 
were placed on the floor to supplement the exhibit of 
braces and bits, hacksaws, breast drills and other 
tools. 


The newspaper advertisement, which occupied a 
four column space, eight inches deep, in the Erie 
newspapers, was also of neat and simple appearance, 
as shown herewith, and worked in conjunction with 
the window display to arouse interest and induce sales 
of the tools. The writer used convincing copy matter, 
cited price quotations and wound up with the sugges- 





GOVERNMENT PRICE FIXING. 





The Governmental policy of fixing a definite price 
on commodities, has not, according to latest informa- 
tion, been determined upon. The delay seems to be as 
to the practicability of naming a certain price, plus a 
certain percentage of profit or whether a single price 
should be named for each commodity, or an individual 
price made to each producer, based upon his individ- 
ual cost of production. The tendency however seems 
to be towards a single price, but sufficient to insure 
large production and that a basis of taxation be made 
to bring out an equality between producers. The mat- 
ter is in the hands of the War Industries Board and 
early adjustment is looked for. 


” 
> 





Good salesmanship is selling goods that won’t come 
back to customers that will.—Caxton. 
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SAW SET WITH “PISTOL” GRIP. 


An adjustable saw set which has several somewhat 
different and important features not before seen in 
tools of this kind, is being manufactured by the Stan- 
ley Rule & Level Company. The pistol-like shape 
of the body and handle enables the user to operate 
the tool with great ease and very little exertion, the 
saw being held firmly against the gauge while the tooth 
is being set. This saw set can be readily adjusted 
by means of a knurled thumb screw to give a greater 
or less set to the teeth of the saw accordingly as the 
saw is to be used for coarse or fine work. As the 
anvil or part against which the plunger works is grad- 
vated, the same adjustment can be easily obtained for 
duplicate work. 

As shown in the accompanying illustration, a fea- 





Stanley Adjustable Saw Set. 


ture of this saw set which will be greatly appreciated 
by the user is that the saw teeth are in plain view 
which enables the operator to quickly adjust the tool 
to the tooth to be set. The anvil and plunger are 
made of tool steel, hardened and tempered. All parts 
of this tool are interchangeable and the general ap- 
pearance is neat, it having a fine black finish. Any 
ene interested may obtain full particulars of this and 
other high grade tools by writing to the Stanley Rule 
& Level Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


~~ 





SAFETY DEVICE FOR FIREARMS PATENTED. 


Under number 1,234,961, United States patent 
rights have been granted to George H. Tansley, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, assignor to Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut, for 
a safety device for firearms described herewith: 


In an automatic fire- 
arm having a detachable 
\ cartridge magazine seated 
in the grip, a trigger in 
front and a firing mechan- 
ism comprising a pivoted 
sear and a sear spring in 
rear of and above said 
grip, and having a con- 
nector extending on both 
sides of the magazine 
rearward and upward from said trigger to said sear and a 
Spring for yieldingly holding said connector in its operative 
Position, a disconnector fitted to slide horizontally in said 
gTip near the top of the magazine seat, and to be engaged 
Y said magazine and moved forward thereby when the 
Magazine is fully inserted in the grip, and a spring for 
moving said disconnector rearward and thereby moving said 
connector out’ of operative position when the magazine is 
moved away from its fully inserted position. 
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TRACK FOR DOOR HANGERS PATENTED. 





Howard J. Ferris, Harvard, Illinois, assignor to 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris and Company, Harvard, Illinois, 

















——— 
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1,235,453 —~ 








has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,235,453, for a track for door hangers described 
in the following: 


In cembination, two lengths of angularly disposed slotted 
trolley track circular in cross section and lying in the same 
plane, said lengths having adjacent pointed ends according 
to the angle formed thereby, and two additional comple- 
mentary pieces of the same contour and cross section welded 
to the main trolley tracks to form a single integral rigid 
member, said parts being so positioned and arranged that said 
tracks meet and cross each other and each is carried suf- 
ficiently beyond the other whereby a hanger in each can lie 
at an angle to the other and with its depending member in 
line with the slot thereof. 

“oo 


“BARGAINS.” 


Most people know there is no such thing as a “bar- 
gain.” Give them the worth of their money and they 
will be satisfied. Let the other man run the “bargain” 
store. xy 
2 SS 

OBITUARY. 





Frank G,. Hayward. 

Frank G. Hayward, who was president of the Bris- 
tol Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Connecticut, 
from 1902 to 1916, died at his home in, that city on 
‘August Ist after a long illness, at the age of 76. He 
became secretary of the company in 1875 and later 
president, and was also actively associated with the 
Horton Manufacturing Company and the New De- 
parture Manufacturing Company, both of Bristol. Mr. 
Hayward was one of the original directors of the Bris- 
tol Brass Covering Company. 

George Hughes Merriell. 

George Hughes Merriell, one of the pioneer hard- 
ware dealers of Chicago and founder of the present 
firm of H. J. Merriell & Sons, but who retired from 
active business six years ago, died at his residence, 
4236 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, August Ist, aged 78 
years. 

Raymond S. Lewine. 

Raymond S. Lewine, for the past two years an elec- 
trical engineer at the works of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, died on 
August Ist at Holden, Massachusetts, aged 33 years. 
Death was caused by the heat. 

J. H. Mohns. 

J. H. Mohns, president of the American Bolt Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Alabama, passed away recently at 
his home in that city. 

RBI CL TERE 
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THE GUARANTY OF THE 
TRADE MARK 


By Thomas E. Wilson, President of Wilson & Company, Chicago. 


August 11, 1917. 








The big, red W trade mark of Wilson & Company 
is rapidly becoming an intimate acquaintance of the 
people in Chicago and other sections of the country. It 
is becoming so widely known because Thomas E. Wil- 


son, president of the company, has a true appreciation 


of the great value of a trade mark to the manufac- 
turer, to the distributor and to the consumer—in other 
words, to everybody concerned in the product, 

At the recent annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at St. Louis, Mr. 
Wilson emphasized his convictions on the subject in 
his address, “The Guaranty of the Trade Mark,” 


which was as follows: 
THE GUARANTY OF THE TRADE MARK. 
And Its Value to the Consumer. 

A trade mark is three kinds of an advertisement—it is a 
reminder, it is an identification and it is collateral against con- 
sumer-loss. 

The consumer has not yet fully realized the real value of 
the trade mark. He does not yet give it its rightful place as 
the downright pledge ot the manufacturer that the goods on 
which it appears are guaranteed to him both as to value and 
quantity. 

He does see in the trade mark a means of identification; 
and the trade mark does service as a reminder to him when he 
is in the buying mood. 

Trade Mark More Than a Symbol. 

In our organization we look upon our trade mark as 
somethings more than a mere symbol of identification, some- 
thing to serve the purpose of a string tied around the finger to 
stimulate memory. 

In fact, I believe that practically every manufacturer of 
trade marked goods is producing better goods and selling them 
at more reasonable prices because they carry his trade mark. 

His trade mark on his goods is to him the same as his 
signature on a check. 

Into his trade mark goes everything that makes up his 
business. By itself, considered as a simple design, it signifies 
nothing unless it is regarded by the manufacturer as abso- 
lutely the finishing touch to his product. 

It stands for good faith; it carries with it the personality, 
the principles, the ideals of the manufacturer. 

We say of our own trade mark “This mark your guar- 
anty.” We mean just that. In the case of food products the 
trade mark is of a great deal more importance, to my mind, 
than in other lines of endeavor. 

The buyer of a food product has to believe in it if he is 
going to eat it. Our trade mark, we emphasize, is a guaranty 
that the product is worth eating. 

A Personal Illustration. 

With us, our trade mark means that every step in the 
preparation of the product on which it appears has been right. 
It covers everything from the selection of the live stock, or 
fruits, or other raw materials, to their transportation to our 
plants, their inspection, handling, preparation and packing. 
We made of our trade mark the svmbol of the respect we give 
the food products we offer to the public. 

I am using this personal illustration because I want to talk 
along lines with which J am familiar, and our business is the 
one I know best. 

When I took my present position, I made up my mind 
that any man or woman anywhere on earth could buy a Wil- 
son product with the definite knowledge that it was just what 
we represented it to be. 

And that is why we try to inform the public that the 
W- shaped label with the big red W trade mark is the finish- 
ing touch, the hall mark of quality, the authoritative stamp 
that everything is “O. K.” from start to finish. We want the 
people to accept that label and that trade mark at one hundred 
per cent face value, because we honestly put that belief in it 
ourselves. 

Now, the reason I am dwelling for these few moments on 
the trade mark from this view point is that to my mind it 
has a most important and most lasting connection with ad- 
vertising. 


Value of Trade Mark Depends on Consumer. 

You can invent almost any kind of a trade mark. It may 
be clever; it may be attractive; it may be unusual. You can 
put it on almost any kind of goods. They may be high priced, 
they may be low priced, they may be rare, they may be 
common. 

3ut the value of the trade mark itself will be determined 
by the value the consumer places on the product. 

The consumer can’t eat the trade mark; he can’t wear it; 
he can’t sing it or drive it. But he can eat, wear, sing, drive, 
drink or otherwise use the article on which the trade mark 
appears. 

If he is satisfied with his purchase, that trade mark for- 
ever afterwards reminds him of a good investment and he 
repeats that investment. 

If he is dissatisfied with his purchase, every time he sees 
that trade mark it is a danger signal to him, and through his 
comments, to every person he knows. 


But if that trade mark has been given some standing with 
that consumer it is going to mean a lot more to him than 
merely a beckoning finger or a warning hand. 

If he has come to regard that trade mark as something 
which says to him that the product on which it appears has 
got to live up to what that trade mark means in the business 
world, then he knows beforehand that there is going to be one 
of two things in connection with his purchase. 

Either the goods are going to please him, are going to live 
up to his conception of his money's worth— 

Or, for the mere reason that the product bears that trade 
mark, he is not going to be allowed to lose a penny because 
the goods by chance are not up to their- proper standard of 
quality or. quantity. 

I have said that the value of the trade mark will be deter- 
mined by the value the consumer puts upon the product after 
buying and using it. And that is correct. 

May Be a Liability instead of an Asset. 

No matter how well advertised anything is, when you or 
I buy it we insist that thgt article stand back of its own adver- 
tising. And so, when we are buying anything whose trade 
mark or trade names has been “sold” to us by advertising, we 
demand the final evidence from the goods from which we 
have spent our good money. 

Thus a trade mark might be a liability instead of an asset 
to a manufacturer who was foolish enough to put it on goods 
which would not back it up to the limit. 

But before the consumer puts his first valuation on the 
trade mark, which is the valuation of buying-belief, he has to 
know what the trade mark is, where he will see it, and what 
it means when he sees it. 

Where Advertising Comes in. 

There, gentlemen, 1s where advertising comes in and 
comes in right. 

When we buy advertising space—and we buy a good deal 
of it—we buy it, if you please, as we do live stock. It is raw 
material for us, we buy it because that space looks good to 
us. We buy it because we know where it wags bred and fed, 
so to speak. We buy it at the market price, as judiciously as 
we can, and we use it as we do every other raw material 
we get—for the benefit of ourselves, our dealers and our 
customers. 

Sometimes we buy advertising space as we put up a new 
plant—we look at it as an investment that is sure to show an 
ultimate profit. But when we put up a new plant, we do not 
build it in a location where the supply of live stock is limited 
and where the facilities for shipping the finished products are 
so small that the goods cannot be moved. And when we buy 
space as an investment, we see to it that it offers the proper 
sources of supply and means of development. The meat in- 
dustry operates on an extremely small margin of profit, and 
our advertising has to show its investment value. 

Immediate Results Required. 

In the main, however, our advertising investments are 
made on what looks to us as an immediately profitable be SIS. 
The question is not, “Will it pay?” but “Will it pay now? 

We packers have been paying the farmer around $1 2 
hundred for his hogs for several months. Believe me, when 
you see a husky porker scampering about the pen and realize 
that you’ve got to put up sixteen cents for every pound of it, 
just as it stands, and then convert that hog into pork, ribs 
and shoulders and hams and bacon and lard and curled hair 
and sausage and so forth, you have to do somé mental arith- 
metic. 
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And when those pork products reach the consumer by 
way of the dealer, the packer’s margin of profit has been so 
slight that he must create a huge volume of sales in order for 
nis profit to be respectable. - ; 

Here, then, as so many of my advertising friends have 
told me so eloquenfly and so earnestly, is where advertising 
comes in. And I want to pay them the compliment of saying 
that their arguments are sound and their promises are right, 
and I only wish the margin in our business were wide enough 
to allow us to respond as we feel like responding to every one 
of them—with a nice, big order. 

3ut we can’t buy all the live stock that is driven into the 
stock yards, and we can't assimilate all the advertising space 
that we wish we owned. 

Preference Among Advertising Mediums. 

I am often asked what is our preference among adver- 
tising mediums. In fact, I have had a great many letters, tele- 
grams and personal inquiries on that point in the past few 
weeks. We believe in all kinds of advertising—each kind 
properly used. I believe in applying the proper advertising 
remedy to correct or improve the condition demanding adver- 
tising. ny 

Right here I am going to say a few words on advertising 
agencies. I have come in contact with a great many very 
pleasant gentlemen representing different agencies, and | ad- 
mire their aggressiveness and their intentions in going after 
business. 

Advertising Ethics. 

It is up to you gentlemen who manage the advertising 
agencies to give them their proper place—what would be 
called an ethical standard in the medical profession. For that 
matter, the ideal advertising agent should regard himself as a 
specialist—as a man who renders professional service, just as 
a doctor or a lawyer. He should go at his work in the same 
way. When a surgeon takes a case the first thing he tries to 
find out is what will have to be done, and then he makes his 
recommendation. You never think of disputing the decision 
of an eminent physician or surgeon. If you do—if you try to 
treat yourself or tell him how to treat you—he has too high 
a regard for his own professional standing to permit such a 
thing for a minute. He tells you so very quickly. Now, an 
advertising agent, or an advertising organization, should be 
familiar with the ins and outs of the business whose adver- 
tising it handles. If not familiar, it should be able to study 
that business and grasp its needs. It should know methods of 
production and distribution, it should know markets and pos- 
sible markets, and on that knowledge it should prescribe ad- 
vertising to fit the case. 

There should be no room in the advertising profession 
for the man or organization that is willing simply to get an 
order or to handle an appropriation. I know that this prob- 
lem of advertising ethics has been before you and that you 
are working the problem out as rapidly as you can, but | 
wanted to give you my own opinion in the matter and to let 
you know that the advertisers—the organizations that are in- 
vesting millions and millions of dollars in space—are also 
thinking and studying the same problem and that they are 
going to insist upon dependable advice and accurate service 
not only from advertising agencies but from advertising 
mediums. 

In other words, the trade mark of an advertising agency 
or of an advertising medium should represent as much and 
guarantee as much as the trade mark of an advertiser. 

_ In our advertising we try our best to emphasize three 
things: The label on our goods, the trade mark on the label, 
and the goodness of the products so labeled and trade marked. 

{ do not mind saying to you that our trade mark is a very 
valuable asset in our business. Nor do I mind going further 
and saying to you that advertising has added to the value of 
the trade mark and has made of it an advertisement such as | 
mentioned when I began talking—a reminder, an identifica- 
tion and a guaranty. 





Trade Mark an Insurance Policy. 


A trade mark properly established in the minds of the 
public is an insurance policy. It first of all guarantees to the 
purchaser full value and full quality, and it goes further and 
Says that if the product doesn’t make good the producer will. 
It is the good faith and good will and good name of the con- 
cern. 

_ _ | wish that all you gentlemen in your varied lines of ac- 
tivity as advertising managers, advertising representatives, 
publishers, and so on, would increase your efforts to drive 
home to the consumer this guarantee value of the trade mark. 

. Much good work has been done and is being done along 
this line, and certainly there never was a day when more in- 
tensified work of this nature was demanded. 

It will be a distinct and direct benefit to the public. Show 
the consumer that the prices of trade marked goods do not 
Sectuate as rapidly as those of goods which have no trade 

ark. 

_ Teach the consumer to look for the trade mark, to in- 
Sist upon receiving trade marked goods. Your Vigilance Com- 
mittee is seeing to it that there is truth in advertising. And 
with truth in advertising there has to be truth in the trade 
mark and truth in the trade matked goods. 
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This will result in better business for the institution which 
puts its good faith behind its trade mark and in its products. 
It will result in better business for the advertising and pub- 
lishing fraternity. 

And most of all it will result in better business methods 
in the household. It will mean greater economy, less waste 
and better satisfaction. 

It will increase the value of advertising to the advertiser, 
and it will be another big step toward proving finally that ad- 
vertising lowers the ultimate cost to the consumer. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington 
or its District Offices. Such requests should be 
made on separate sheets for each opportunity, stat- 
ing the number as given herewith: 

25084.—A business man in France desires to purchase gas 
cookers, gas ranges, gas fittings, and all such gas appliances 
in wholesale quantities. He also wishes to entertain an agency 
proposition. Payment will be made by cash on delivery of 
goods. Goods should be shipped through American, Adams, 
or United States Express companies. Correspondence may 
be in English. Reference. 

25086.—A company in England is in the market for wire 
nails, cutlery, etc. The company is prepared to pay American 
manufacturers and exporters against an open credit in the 
United States. Reference. 

25097.—Supplementing Confidential Circular Number $72, 
an American consul in Italy reports that a firm in that coun- 
try desires to purchase tacks, padlocks, tools, and hardware in 
general, a complete list of which, with full information, may 
be had on application to the Bureau or its district offices. 
(Refer to file Number 90706.) References. 

2)101.—A wholesale buyer in Italy is in the market for 
stoves of all kinds, iron pipes, and iron working tools. Illus- 
trations of the kind of stoves desired and complete informa- 
tion in regard to size, etc., may be had on application to the 
sureau or its district offices. (Refer to file Number 90810.) 
Quotations should be made f. 0. b. New York. Payment will 
be made by opening credit at local bank when giving order 
wailable against shipping documents. Correspondence should 
he in French or Italian. References. 

25102.—An agency is desired by a company in France for 
the sale of tools, automobile accessories, fire extinguishers, 
novelties, etc., and small motor wheels to be attached to ordi- 
nary bicycles. Corespondence may be in English. References. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Iinois. 

The Coonan Hardware and Variety Company has opened 
its new store at Sixteenth and State Streets, East St. Louis. 
Walter Coonan is proprietor. 

Kansas. 

J. M. Walters of Abilene, has purchased the hardware 
and plumbing stock of the Funk Hardware Company in Kan- 
sas City and will take possession at once. 

Kentucky. 

Coy Coleman, High Grove, has sold his hardware and 

implement stock to F. R. Hayden. 
Nebraska. 

The L, P. Rose Company has bought the Fred Brown 
hardware store at Oconto. 

The Big Springs Lumber Company will open a hardware 
store at Big Springs. 

Kern and Hahn, Stanton, have sold their hardware store 
to Edward Herbst. 

Harry Backens has bought the hardware business of F. 
W. Deerson at Yutan. 

The Ulysses Hardware Company's stock at Ulysses has 
been sold to J. C. Thomas. 

D. T. Garrett has sold his interest in the Garrett Hard- 
ware Company at Summerfield to J. A. Garrett. 

North Dakota. 

The Nero Hardware Company, Bismarck, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by Allen S. Nero, 
George S. Nero and Katie Nero. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











Reproduced herewith is part of a long single-column 
advertisement placed by the Schroeter Brothers Hard- 


ware Company, 717- 
S CHROETER S 


719 Washington 
717 end”719 Washington Ava 
CLOSES TUESDAY, 
DURING JULY and aves: 3 Mere — 
Closes Saturdays 









Avenue, St. Louis, 
ae... i. Ad. Ne, 657 
Ly 6 6 P.M 
at 6 P. M. 


in the St. Louis 
SEND US YOUR MAIL ORDERS 


Globe-Democrat. It 
IMPROVED HAND DRILL 


is one of a series of 
Extreme Cocobola wood. 
length, 11 ~ & ssc! 
—— price’ this aale. 
each, . 


weekly ads an- 
Morse) 
in metal or wood; for 


nouncing a sale 
use in above HAND DRILL; set com- 


which is held on 
different items each 
1 he f 
Sea. 6-39 and 3:10 loch Beeons sis hay ae 


week. The Com- 
price this GRle, POF GEC. ccccccccce pecial 4 9c 





pany has been run- 
ning these adver- 
tisements for such a 
long time as to re- 
move all doubt re- 
garding their effec- 
tiveness. It is plain 
to note that the 
Schroeter ads do not 
measure up to many 
others as regards 
We must 
confess that they 
are not as beautiful 
as some of the 
wonderfully - pretty 
advertisements we 
have seen of auto- 
mobiles, of furni- 
ture, of wearing ap- 
parel and the like. 
But in the vital is- 
sue—that of effec- 
tiveness—these ad- 
vertisements stand up exceptionally well with their 
more-prepossessing kin. This is not to be construed 
as disparaging to the others, because they serve their 
purpose and serve it well. The point is, an adver- 
tisement of the type shown herewith is about as ef- 
ficient as it possibly could be: The layout is simple; 
the copy is adequate; the price is plainly quoted, and 
provision is made purchases by parcel post. About 
the only suggestion we can make is that the line, 
“Send us your mail orders,” should be linked with the 
address, and under no circumstances should the name 
of the city be omitted. The Company is no doubt 
well known in St. Louis and its environs, but that 
does not mean that every reader of the city papers is 


acquainted with its location. 
x * * 





HANDY TOOL SET 
TOOLS ABOUT 2% INCHES LONG. Is 
jarger than the average tool holder. 
Handle made of rosewood; measure 6% 
inches; contains ten tools. SPE- - 59 
CIAL PRICD thie sale, cach. c 
Parcel post weight, 1 poun@. 


PLUMBER’S FORCE CUPS 
THE BEST—made of NEW RUBBEK 
and fully warranted. An apparatus for 
removing obstructions from Sac} beauty. 





CLOSETS AND WATER 


PIPES. Price.. 42c 


Parcel post ‘weight, 2 “pounds, 


FOUNTAIN 
AUTOMOBILE BRUSH 
Has 2%-inch brush attached to a especial 
nozzle, which allows the water to flow 
through the brush; can be ettached to 
any %-Inch hose. Special $1 
price 


eee ee eee eee eee eee | 


, Parcel post weight, 2 pounds, 


TAP AND DIE SET 
Consists of Die Holder, & round dies, 
13-16 diameter, and 6 taps; sizes as fol- 
lows; 4-36, 6-32, 6-32, 10-24, 

12-24. Special price, per set.. + 


SCHROETER BROS. HARDWARE CO. 
717 and 719 Washington Ave. 




















The double column advertisement shown herewith, 
which was run in the Waycress, Georgia, newspapers 
by the P. N. Harley Hardware Company of that city, 





brings to mind the style of advertising consistently 
followed by a prominent manufacturer who has ad- 
vertised steadily for years in the trade publications. 
In this manufacturer’s advertisements there invariably 
appears a drawing of a certain pretty young lady, the 
layout is always practically the same, and the body of 
the text is never anything but capital letters. These 
three characteristics, persistently employed, have 
served to acquaint the reader with the appearance of 
these advertisements, so that he recognizes them in- 





WHEN YOU PUT YOUR GOOD MONEY INTO BUILB- 
ERS’ HARDWARE, YOU WANT THE RIGHT STYLE, 
THE RIGHT QUALITY AND THE RIGHT RRICE. 


THEN BUY YOUR BUILDERS’ HARDWARE FROM 
US. WE WILL GIVE THE RIGHT STYLE, QUALITY 
AND PRICE, AND ALSO A SQUARE DEAL. LET’S DO 


BUSINESS WITH EACH OTHER. 
P. N. Harley; Ha rdware Co. 
44 Plant Avenue Wienions Ga 


stantly and naturally is interested in learning what the 
latest one has to say. 

In retail hardware advertising, much the same 
scheme has been followed, using the well-known comic 
figure of Buster Brown’s boon companion in various 
poses with tools, kitchen utensils and other hardware 
items. The text matter here also is “all caps.” Where 
this form is used repeatedly, it unquestionably en- 
genders real interest on the part of the reader, espe- 
cially as the copy, as in this instance, is choice and ap- 
pealing. We rather like the parting sentence, “Let's 
do business with each other,” and we also like to dis- 
courage the use of headings or copy embodying such 
superlatives as “best.” 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











JOHN H. HUSSIE GIVES VIEWS ON OVERHEAD 
COSTS IN HEATING BUSINESS. 





The inquiry of “Heating Contractors” appearing in 
the July 28th, issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpWARE Recorp on determination and application 
of “Overhead Expense” in the heating business, 
evoked the replies of George Harms of F. Meyer and 
Brother Company, Peoria, Illinois, and George A. Van 
Landegend of Holland, Michigan, which were pub- 
lished in the August 4th issue, and also the following 
letter from John H. Hussie of Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. 
Hussie is president of the John Hussie Hardware 
Company of Omaha, and is an authority on warm air 
heating matters, being chairman of the Warm Air 
Heater Committee of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors. In addition to treating the 
subject of overhead expense, he makes a few timely 
notes apropos of present conditions and how they may 
best be met. His letter is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

Replying to the letter in your July 28th issue signe 
“Heating Contractors,” will say that it has been stated 
that a man usually talks the most learnedly on the sub- 
ject of which he knows the least, and I hesitate to at- 
tempt the subject of “Overhead Expense” lest I give 
proof of the truth of the saying. Overhead expense 
seems to me paradoxically to be a very simple and yet 
a very deep subject. Simple, because every dealer 
must admit that he has an overhead expense; and 
deep, because many of us seem to have trouble to de- 
termine what it is. “Heating Contractors,” the writers 
of the aforementioned letter, say, “We have a very 
up to date and elaborate cost keeping system” and 
therefore they must be in a far better position to know 
what their overhead is than the average heating con- 
tractor, who seldom has a very elaborate cost finding 
system. However, I maintain that for the ordinary 
business a very simple system will suffice. The first, 
and in my judgment, most important thing is to care- 
fully charge the overhead expense account with every- 
thing that should go to this account. This must of 
necessity vary in different shops. I have seen many 
lists of items but no two alike. 

It would seem that a short rule should be: Any 
money paid out for something that is not to be sold 
again must go to the overhead expense debit. This 
applies to interest on borrowed money. Many firms 
include also interest on money invested, but this is a 
much disputed question even among experts. Many 
favor figuring overhead expense on productive labor 
only, but for our firm I prefer figuring on gross sales. 
I have heard many good talks on both sides of the sub- 
ject, but prefer the method we use. 

‘A mistake that is frequently made is to figure up 
the cost of a job and add the overhead percentage on 





that cost, whereas the percentage to be figured as over- 
head is almost invariably computed on gross sales. 

Now as to conditions this year—I think it will be 
almost impossible to keep the overhead expense within 
normal bounds while the war is in progress. It is 
up to dealers to cut out every useless expense or ex- 
travagance. We can scarcely hope to make much net 
profit this year unless it be a few dealers very fortu- 
nately situated. With regard to percentage of over- 
head to figure, I have found that it varies consider- 
ably from year to year, and I believe that where pos- 
sible a period of three to four years should be con- 
sidered when determining this percentage, always re- 
membering that the tendency of the times is a grad- 
ually-increasing expense account. Isn’t it true that 
each year brings forth some new scheme or idea for 
painlessly separating the retail merchant from his 
superfluous dollars? And when he falls for the new 
touch, is he able to drop any of the old ones? My 
idea then summed up is to base overhead expense 
neither on the “Labor Item” nor “The estimated cost 
of the work,” but upon the estimated selling price of 
the work, and be sure to have it high enough to cover 
every penny paid out except that paid for material or 
productive labor. The reason we don’t always do this 
is that we sometimes lack the moral courage necessary 
to look the facts in the face. It frequently seems to 
be the idea that because the other fellow can do a job 
for a certain sum, we can do it for a little less. I 
certainly hope that this year every heating contractor 
is using some method of figuring overhead expense 
and getting it out of his work. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun H. Hussire. 

Omaha, Nebraska, August 4, 1917. 

P. S.—Which has nothing to do with “Heating Con- 
tractors” questions. If your wife is keeping your 
books and answering your telephone, add to your over- 
head a salary for her and make your business pay it 
to her too, or else she may ask you to hire another 
assistant. 


_ = 


TRANSPORTATION BEING REVOLUTIONIZED. 








Transportation upon land is going soon to be revo- 
lutionized. The steam locomotive is blowing its last 
blasts for millions of people. The next generation of 
New Yorkers and New Englanders will first hear at 
school of steam locomotives, and never will see them, 
unless they go to some State that has neither much 
waterpower nor much population. Waterwheels will 
make electricity to run all the railroads that traverse 
regions in which there is abundant waterpower. 
Whole systems like the Great Northern will be thus 


operated. In densely populated States electric loco- 


motives will displace steam, regardless of whether 
waterpower is available-—Thomas A. Edison. 
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HINTS ON WARM AIR HEATER 
INSTALLATION 


By O. W. Korue, of the National School, St. Louis, Missouri 








With interest I have read from time to time many 
of the questioning articles in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. The one contractor does not 
know how to overcome the rising cost of furnace cast- 
ings, tin pipe and fittings ; another does not know how 
to get cheaper help if the real heartfelt thought was 
put down—another wants to know how to apply over- 
head costs; still others want to know how they can ex- 
pedite furnace installation in order to show a profit. 

It is a mighty difficult thing to touch the pulse of 
each man’s business ills and rightly diagnose his case 
from a single question. Too often that question is but 
the out-cropping from the largest of several loop- 
holes and it takes a pretty comprehensive over-hauling 
to even answer that one question satisfactorily. So 
what must a person do to locate the sick spots, treat 
the wounds and give it exercise to make all parts 
strong ? 

Mr. D. M. Haines, Chairman of the Overhead Ex- 
pense Committee of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, detailed a wonderful report, which 
was printed in July 28th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HaArpDWARE Recorp. It is rock-bottom, to the 
point, and covers a vast field of business prac- 
tice knowledge. The writer feels that every sheet 
metal tradesman, heating contractor or otherwise, 
should thoroughly devour and digest and put into 
practice the contents of that report. It contains so 
much information that the majority of contractors can 
safely read it over once a week for several months, 
and minutely reflect in between times on the meaning 
of every sentence. It’s too big to grasp in a single 
reading. 

To my mind the real trouble of the truly responsible 
furnace contractor is not so much their office prob- 
lems as the rut they feel they must follow, which is 
dug by the more irresponsible contractor. This causes 
him to look in his office and of course it can always 
stand it. This is called competition—but it isn’t, it is 
pure suicide.. Many a well meaning contractor feels 
himself forced to fling his own high ideals to the winds 
and pursue the slipshod, suicidal methods of his ir- 
responsible competitor. 

How to overcome this sickly wound of the trade is 
a pretty big problem; but it must be done—the sooner 
the better for the trade at large. 

First, the real sore spot is so many thousands of 
journeymen, workmen of very little schooling, enter- 
ing the contracting game. These tradesmen mean 


perfectly well but they have no special trade school- 
ing. Consequently: 
They have no trade wide vision. 
They have no perspective of action. 
They are totally insensible to all abstract calculation. 
In short, the trade is greater than they are. 
A very great number of these new contractors made 





high records of speed and poor workmanship for some 
former employers. They found out how to install 
more furnaces and get by with it than some of their 
fellow workmen who tried to do a workmanlike job. 
So these men, not all, but many of them, begin to 
imagine what they could do for themselves and so new 
shops spring up rapidly. I tell you when a journey 
man with a poor helper is urged to install six fur- 
naces in five and a half days—that is going some. 
And some such jobs contain from five to nine runs of 
pipe, and several long ones-at that. Well; what is to 
be expected when jobs having five and six runs of pipe 
are occasionally installed for $68.00? In another in- 
stance I know of a big furnace installed for $83.00. If 
a thorough research was made, we would find many 
more. 

Under such sickening practices it is only natural 
that men will turn a blind eye and a deaf ear to many 
serious defects. They say it takes fifteen years for 
the above type of men to learn to stand out for their 
profit. Five years goes for learning to do their work 
well—that means they have to build and rebuild their 
business year after year with new customers after 
losing much of the old trade through their hasty work- 
manship. Five years more to learn what profit really 
is—and the last five years to know profit and to stand 
out for it. 

The very worst predicament is, that each of these 
overanxious contracting job hunters is insensible to 
their own ignorance. To talk with them, they know 
more about business practice than the truly progres- 
sive employer who stands out for his profit. Yet 
these same men work ten, twelve, fourteen and six- 
teen hours a day, and very often on Sundays, too. It 
is an awful thing to hold one’s nose so close to the 
grindstone of one’s business. 


Now I don’t think the tin, copper and sheet iron 
and particularly the warm air furnace business, is so 
seriously ill but that it needs such close-knifing opera- 
tions. To me it seems so big that there is ample room 
for all to enjoy a handsome profit. The public does 
not know if it is a real sacrifice to install a furnace 
for say $115.00. How can the public appreciate even 
that modern price, especially if the work must be 
slighted at every hand, and when every man is 
wealthier today than he ever was? 

They say it costs from $2,500 upward to build 4 
house—well, people who can afford to pay that much 
and more, can also well afford to pay from $30.00 to 
$45.00 more to have their furnace properly installed. 
That’s how I feel about it. How do you? 

Now, then, some direct or indirect means must be 
provided to properly educate these men at large. Quite 
often, and that is by far the majority, all unschooled 
men dislike reading technical instruction—they feel 
that they know all that it says anyhow—but give them 
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the baseball news, a robbery story, or a murder story, 
and they will minutely devour whole newspapers most 
religiously to know just how that thing was done. 
Therefore, in addition to our schools, trade papers and 
textbooks that do so much good for the more scholar. 
ly tradesmen—I would suggest the Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Ventileting Association to prepare a series of 
special papers, covering recognized business practice, 
-omething as follows: 

How the furnace trade grew. 

How to understand air and its circulation. 

How to know a good durable furnace heater. 

How to equip a shop for modern installation. 

How to systematize the management. 

How to equip your office for service. 

How to find the cost of running your business. 

How to figure your own salary and profit. 

How to figure furnace accessories profitably. 

How to make your estimating scale elastic. 

How to know what is going on. 

How to install a furnace properly. 

How a furnace works best under certain conditions. 

How to collect your money. 

How to advertise your heating business. 

How to apply salesmanship to boost for quality work 
and to show up cheap work. 

How to put pleasure in your business, etc. 

These are a few of the subjects that can be cov- 
ered short and sweet. They must be written in a 
humanly interesting way—with plenty of juicy exam- 
ples of what other fellows are doing—not that dry 
philosophy of instruction from an author’s mind. Let 
experience be written down. 

Again, these write-ups must not be bound in a 
single volume because too often such books are mailed 
out in the busiest season, and the contractor throws 
the book on a shelf and there it stays. 

Sut rather co-operate with the furnace manwfac- 
39 an agreement between the as- 


turers and jobbers. 
sociation and the furnace jobbers and manufacturers, 
the latter can be supplied with a suitable number of 
each of these papers. Then the jobber and manufac- 
turer in his daily correspondence inserts one of these 
papers in each letter that he mails to each and every 
one of his customers. Of course the thing must be 
done systematically and if the jobber and manufac- 
turer co-operate on the square—then within a year 
every furnace dealer will have received the whole 
above system of instruction. The chances are in favor 
that each of these papers will be read and the interval 
between letters will enable the reader to reflect on the 
last paper and apply some of these ideas. 

Gradually, yet surely, the very men who are today 
called irresponsible contractors, will be trained to 
where: 

They will have a vision; 

They will have a conviction based on knowledge ; 

When furnace castings go up, their price increases 
automatically ; 

The whole organization works for it; 

When their profits don’t show up, then they do 
research work and make figures talk, 

Ignorance flies out of the window, 

Selfish pride falls in the cellar, 
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And “But” and “If” are swbstituted for Why and 
How. 
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QUESTION ON SIZE OF WARM AIR PIPE IN 
RUN EXCEEDING 15 FEET. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

We have a furnace man’s hand book, and on looking 
over the rules for the installation of furnaces and pip- 
ing, find the following: 

“Where a certain run of warm air pipe extends more 
than fifteen feet in length, one-half to one inch should 
be added to the diameter of the pipe for each addi- 
tional three to five feet over the maximum fifteen 
feet.” 

Now furnace men start their run of pipe from the 
furnace and some from the riser. One of the boys 
in the shop thinks the large pipe should start from the 
furnace and reduce at the fifteen foot point and then 
go to the riser with the smaller pipe. What are the 
views of others on the matter. 

Yours truly, 
SHEET METAL SHop. 
————, Idaho, August 4, 1917. 
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WALLS OF BUILDING HAVE MARKED 
EFFECT ON HEAT RADIATION. 


It is not generally known that the walls of build- 
ings have a marked effect on heat radiation. In the 
large cathedrals in Europe, especially of St. Sophia 
in Constantinople, where the walls are from ten to 
forty feet thick, even in weather near the freezing 
point the building is always comfortable because of 
the heat stored in the walls, and it is found in build- 
ings of this character that in mild climes it is not nec- 
essary to have a heating plant, the building being kept 
warm by the heat of the sun that is stored in the 
building structure. This is true to a very much lesser 
extent of our own buildings. Computations show that 
in a building of ordinary construction it takes about 
fourteen hours to cool a building twenty degrees. This 
also means that it takes about fourteen hours to warm 
a building twenty degrees. [Experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan made some years ago showed 
that it took no more heat to warm the campus build 
ings if the heat were allowed to remain on over Sun- 
day than it did when it was turned off Saturday night 
and not turned on until Sunday morning. This was 
due to the heat stored in the walls of the building 
which had to be replaced rapidly when the heat was 
turned on. 

The question as to whether heat shall be started 
and left on in a building continuously is largely one 
of the heating capacity of the walls and must be de- 
termined after the study of the particular type of the 
building in use. The heavier the building the longer 
can the heat be left off economically. In the case of 
a very light building with curtain walls, as is the case 
with most of our modern construction, it is usually 
more desirable to leave the heat on continuously in 
cold weather. 


~~ 
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Labor is the foundation of many a big fortune—but 
not necessarily of the laborer’s. 
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MODEL FOUNDRY ADDED TO LENNOX 
FURNACE COMPANY PLANT. 





With the completion of the new unit to their plant, 
the Lennox Furnace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
manufacturers of the Lennox Torrid Zone All Steel 
Warm Air Heaters, are now located in one of the most 
modern warm air heater factories in the country, a 
bird’s-eye view of which is given in the accompanying 
illustration. The foundry, at the left, into which the 
Company recently moved has three floors, the front 
of first two being used for storage and the entire 
third floor for wood and sheet metal shops. The 
foundry is 72 by 300 feet, and the cupola is located 
in about the center, with the core room and pattern 
vault at the west end, and a line of storage sheds for 
coke, sand, etc., to the east. 

According to E. P. Miller, general manager of the 
Lennox Furnace Company, the foundry is equipped 
with every modern convenience that could possibly 
be used, making it one of the most modern and up- 
to-date foundries, although not the largest. Through- 
out the entire building they have a carrying system 
by which iron can be carried to every floor, and many 





Bird’s-Eye View of Lennox Furnace 


of the floors are equipped with the Brillion pouring 
device. The rattling room is at the front end of the 
foundry and is arranged so that castings can be taken 
into the rattling room, cleaned and placed in storage 
in the front end of the building. 


The main factory building, at the right, in which 
the Company has been housed for the past three 
years, measures 96 by 432 feet. The front part of 
the second floor is used for offices and display pur- 
poses, giving spacious offices with plenty of air. The 
display room is at the monitor back of the two-story 
front and is said to be one of the largest and most 
up-to-date display rooms to be found anywhere. On 
the floor underneath the office, which is decked, the 
warm air heaters and fittings are stored, the fittings 
being placed on the deck and the warm air heaters be- 
low. The Company has storage here for 500 warm 
air heaters. 

The arrangement of the plant is such that the em- 
ployes start from the back and work the warm air 
heaters and radiators—in fact, all the manufactured 
parts—-from the back to the front. The machinery is 
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modern, and each machine has its individual motor. 
Along the south side of the building, at about the 
middle, is the tin shop, and it may be easily seen how 
the up-to-date construction and the glass sides admlt 
plenty of light not only to the tinshop but to the entire 
building. 

The shipping floor is at the north side of the main 
building and along this side is a shipping platform 
14 feet wide and 350 feet long, affording ample room 
for receiving as well as shipping goods. In this build- 
ing is also located the toilet and wash room built with 
shower baths and individual lockers for the men. It 
may easily be inferred that the factory is splendidly 
heated in cold weather since a battery of Lennox 
Torrid Zone Warm Air Heaters are used for this pur- 
pose, the warm air being driven by fan to the various 
parts of the building. 





AMBITION MOTIVE FORCE BEHIND IDEAS 
SUCCESSFULLY CARRIED OUT. 





How many ideas are conceived which never reach 
fruition through the incapacity or lack of ambition of 
the originator to put them into execution. Ideas are a 


Does Poe. 


Company Plant, Marshalitown, lowa. 


product of the imagination—action a working of the 
will. Each is dependent on the other. Ideas but 
glimpse the goal—action finds the way to its accom- 
plishment. Your unused ideas are like dreams which 
slip back into the great misty beyond when the clear 
light of morning awakes the world of action. More 
ideas suffer through want of ambition than ambition 
through want of ideas. 


Ideas are the specie given us to pay our debt to 
humanity, but like’material wealth they are only valu- 
able when put to use. 


Every idea worked out to fulfilment—to applica- 
tion—becomes the foundation stone on which is 
builded a succession of ideas until the shining monu- 
ment pierces the clouds. 


- 
oo 


Truly, the idea of community cooperation and com- 
munity development is in the air. And, being in the 
air, it may be held as a criterion of better things in 
store in the future for those of our smaller towns that 
grasp the real thought of their obligations to the com- 
munity of which they are the center. 
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PATTERNS FOR CHIMNEY BASE. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 

Replying to the inquiry of The Cedaredge Hard- 
ware Company, Cedaredge, Colorado, for a chimney 
base according to sketch, the accompanying drawing 
will give the usual method of laying it out. 

This pattern can be laid out accurately by triangu- 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





sheet. Next measure the length as c-j and then find 
the center d. Place the steel square in position 4 and 
erect the center line by moving the square into posi- 
tion 5. On each side of point e measure % of the 
circumference of the round pipe, establishing point f 
with the square as in position 6. 

It ‘is best to make this top half circumference a 
little smaller on account of the acute taper which will 
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sSKETCH: 


Development of Patterns for Chimney Base. 


lation but in using the steel square as here shown, the 
pattern can be laid out much quicker and accurate 
enough for such work. : 

In this case let the rectangle A-B-C-D represent 
a sheet of iron from 24 to 30 inches wide. The line 
a-b near the bottom may be drawn from 2% to 4% 
inches up, in this case 414 inches. The best way to do 
this is to place the steel square in position Number 
I and mark point, near reverse square to position 2 
and keep moving it along up to position 3. 

Now measure over several inches more than one- 
half the width of stack, as a-c. It will be observed 
that if the half of the width is placed too close, there 
1S a waste at the corner as in this case. In reality the 
dotted line a-f should intersect the bottom edge of 


enable the round pipe to fit better. Next, place the 
steel square in position 7 so the point c covers one- 
half the width of stack. For instance, if the stack 
is 17 inches wide, then the point c will be 8% inches. 
The heel of the square must lay up against the point 
f. Then draw the line f-g-c. Next drop the square 
equal to the 4% inches and draw h-i. After this, re- 
verse the square to the position shown in 9 on the 
cther side. This gives you the cut out for the corner. 
Laps must be allowed for seaming or riveting. 

This gives you the pattern for this chimney base 
in two pieces; the other piece can be cut out of the 
sheet by reversing this pattern. The two triangular 
pieces that fall off can be seamed together and worked 
into a joint of pipe to save waste. 
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There are three different ways of designing this 
space, as shown by sections “M,” “N” and “O.” The 
one shown by “M” is most used. It is claimed the 
pocket formed at “R” offers a resistance and so causes 
friction to the draft. This is overcome at “N” where 
the base is made and an inch and a half or two inches 
are turned on to the brick work. An extra flange is 
riveted on the side and extended in the chimney. Then 
the whole top is covered with cement after the exten- 
sion is properly guided into place. 

But on large chimneys where the brick work is in 
bad shape the pan-like base is made as at “O.” To 
this the square to round base is riveted as shown. 
This holds the brick in place and also avoids the air 
pocket “R.” Most workmen have their own ideas 
about this and we leave it for your own fancy. 


——— -2@o -— 


A NEW BOOK ON TRIANGULATION APPLIED 
TO SHEET METAL PATTERN CUTTING. 


This is an entirely new book in connection with this 
important branch of the Sheet Metal Trade and is a 
comprehensive treatise for 
Cutters, Draftsmen, Foremen 
and Students, by F. S. Kidder. 

In this volume the author 
has done his best work with 
exceptional fitness, and, as it 
were, made the rough places 
plain, in a way that few other 
writers could have done. It 
begins with the first princi- 
ples, and proceeds to the most 
complex forms of work, the 
methods, patterns and princi- 
ples involved being laid down 
in the plainest terms. The 
whole practice of cutting by 
triangulation is presented to 
the student as well as the mechanic, with such ful- 
ness and system, as will enable him to grasp its un- 
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derlying principles and become capable of designing 
and planning any class of work that may come be- 
fore him. Aside from the subject matter, the author 
has prepared with his own hands an exhaustive sys- 
tem of diagrams to illustrate the text, together with 
numerous photographs of fittings, made for the pur- 
pose of showing actual examples of modern work- 
manship. 


The volume which is strong and_ attractively 
bound, as well as being a fine specimen of the print- 
er’s art contains 268 pages, including an index for 
ready reference to any problem. _ Every teacher, stu- 
dent, and practical mechanic in this branch of Sheet 
Metal Work should avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded in this book to perfect himself in the latest 
methods and be master of his trade. 

It is published by The Sheet Metal Publication 
Company, and copies can be secured at $2.50 postage 
paid from the Book Department of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarDwWare REcorD, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Science is common sense with a college education. 











WHAT ARE YOUR REASONS FOR NOT 
JOINING YOUR TRADE 
ORGANIZATION ? 


The following letter has been received from A. E. 
Detwiler of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago in which he points out how the 
iatest attempt of the Association to interest more sheet 
metal contractors in its activities was practically a 
failure, and asks the readers of this publication who 
are not members of such an Association to present 
their reasons for not joining. There are so many 
good reasons for joining, he says, that those who do 
not may have better reasons for not becoming mem- 
bers, and if so, they ought to present them. The let- 
ter is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Believing that the reason why many sheet metal 
contractors do not join the Allied Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association and take an active interest there- 
in, is because of the fact that the city is so large they 
do not care to give up their time to attend to meet- 
ings, and that the actual work interests of one local- 
ity do not touch the work interests of another, the 
writer was appointed by the Association to attempt 
to bring together the sheet metal contractors of the 
south side and form a “division branch.” 

For a starter, a duplicate of the enclosed letter was 
sent to a hundred south side sheet metal men. About 
a dozen of this number responded, only two of whom 
had never attended previous meetings. 

The‘ attempt was practically a failure. 

Now, there are so many good reasons why every 
sheet metal man should join our organization, and yet 
they do not, that many must believe that they have 
better reasons for not joining. Possibly some of your 
ron-joining readers are willing to tell us why they do 
Very truly, 

A, E. DETWILER, 


not join. 


Chicago, July 31, 1917. 

The letter which was sent out to the sheet metal 
men on the south side read as follows: 

DEAR SIR: 

This letter is addressed to you by authority from 
the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago to further the organization of the sheet metal 
trade. 

We are one of the most important of all trades; 
and excepting the larger shops, we are about the most 
poorly organized—especially in what ought to be the 
banner city—Chicago. 

The Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
aims to bring together the big and the little sheet metal 
men as active members, and jobbing houses as asso- 
ciate members. You are considered a contractor 
whether you: do the complete metal work on a “sky- 
scraper” or figure on replacing a gutter on a cottage. 
The smaller the shop, the easier it will fit in, and the 
more support it will get. 

The object of our organization is: 

To teach. 

To tell us how to get a proper return for our labor 
and material. 

To exchange all kinds of useful information. 


August 11, 1917. 
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August 11, 1917. 


To protect ourselves against “dead-beats.” 

To reduce our insurance premiums. 

To help one another in many ways. 

To get acquainted with each other. 

To be able to accomplish things that we could not 
as individuals. 

A few hours spent together in exchange of ideas 
and experiences may be worth to us many days spent 
in our office or at our bench. 

In order to bring every sheet metal man in the city 
into the Association, we believe it necessary to have a 
branch in each division of the city. An attempt will 
be made to start the first branch on the south side, 
and a meeting is called therefore for 8 o'clock p. m., 
Tuesday, July roth, 1917, at Drexel Hall, southeast 
corner of Cottage Grove avenue and East 4oth street. 

The officers of the Association will be there. We 
want every member and every sheet metal man who 
is not a member to be sure to show your interest by 
your presence. 

It will be worth while. 

Bring your pipe. 

D. M. Hatnes, A. E. Detwiter, O. M. Bares, HEN- 

NING BrotHers, E. Bloomer, Committee. 


The Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago was organized at a meeting held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, March 11, 1915, in pursuance to a call 
sent out by the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors. The purposes of the organization are 
those outlined in the aforementioned letter, and it may 
be well to give some facts concerning the activities 
of the organization since its inception. 

The Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago has been instrumental in having an ordi- 
nance passed regarding warm air heater installation, 
which requires the contractor or the owner to obtain 
a permit to do the work under the rules and regula- 
tions of the Fire Prevention Ordinance covering con 
ditions of smoke pipes, stacks, registers, boxes, etc. 

Through the efforts ef the Association, arrange- 
ments have been made with the Employers’ Indemnity 
Exchange of Kansas City, Missouri, whereby the 
members of the Association can obtain their Liability 
Insurance at a much lower cost than regular com- 
panies charge. By request of any of the members, 
arrangements can be made in the same way for Fire 
Insurance. Members who have taken advantage of 
these insurance rates have found that the saving more 
than pays for the cost of membership each year—in 
fact, according to some, it has cut their rates in half. 

There is being developed among the members of 
this Association the idea of accommodating each other 
in reference to furnishing tools and materials on jobs 
in their locality. This will effect 1 great saving of 
time and money in transporting tools and other mate- 
rials from one end of the city to the other and is 
plainly an exceptional benefit and advantage to the 
members. It is the aim of the Association, as soon 
as the membership is large enough, to employ an ex- 
pert in bookkeeping and estimating, and to give prac- 
tical exhibitions of figuring and conducting business 
in sheet metal ships. 

The Association is also contemplating the establish- 
ment of a central office with a paid secretary who will 
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handle all the accounts of the members including in- 
surance, collections, complaints, reports, etc., besides 
giving expert advice to those members who desire it. 

Last but not least is the social phase of the organ- 
ization which without doubt is one of the best. The 
members are unanimous in the declaration that the 
lasting friendships they have formed and the pleasant 
times they have had at the Association functions can- 
not be estimated in terms of dollars and cents. 

The benefits that a man derives from joining his 
trade organization generally far outweigh the effort 
involved. The numerous local, state and the national 
association of sheet metal contractors have been doing 
yeoman service for their members, and especially are 
they a help in these days of advancing prices of ma- 
terials. The man who joins such an organization can, 
if he so desires, learn how to conduct his business in 
the most efficient manner possible. He can learn how 
to figure costs, profits and overhead expense, how best 
to grant credit, how to make estimates, and how to 
keep step with advancing prices and modern methods 
of work and business. In other words, the active 
association member is alive and up-to-the-minute— 
he knows what others in the trade are doing and he 
finds the course best suited for his own progress. He 
gets every advantage that the organization has over 
the individual. 

Although we doubt it, there may be another side to 
the question. At any rate, we welcome Mr. Det- 
wiler’s suggestion that non-members write in and 
state why they do not join, and will publish their 
views on the subject. 


SPELTER PRODUCTION DURING FIRST HALF 
OF 1917. 





The United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, from returns representing gg percent 
of the output, estimates that the production of spelter 
during the first six months of 1917 was 364,000 short 
tons, as compared with 351,000 short tons during the 
last half of 1916. Stocks on hand are estimated at 
33,000 tons as compared with 17,600 at the beginning 
of the year. A large number of retorts, about 35,000, 
including 14 complete plants, were reported idle June 
30, in addition to the retorts engaged in refining prime 
western metal and in redistilling zinc ashes. 
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TALKING ABOUT GOOD INVESTMENTS— 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD: 
Enclosed find check to renew my subscription. I 
feel that I have made more money on this investment 
than on anything else I buy. 
Truly yours, 
3EN B. Kraus. 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, August 2, 1917. 


+ 
oo 


Many retail stores are not arranged with the pri- 
mary purpose of making sales, but rather of storing 
merchandise. In other words, the warehouse feature 
is predominant with the selling of merchandise a 
secondary consideration. The reverse should be the 





case, 
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KEEP BUSINESS AT THE NORMAL STAGE. 





So far little hysteria has developed in general busi- 
ness circles because of war conditions; on the con- 
trary there is a feeling that things should go on as 
usual, at least for the present. In this connection 
Hopewell L. Rogers of the Chicago Daily News, pres- 
ident of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, has issued, for the Association, a warning to 
the public concerning the necessity for maintaining 
general business conditions as nearly as possible at the 
normal stage during the war. 

“One of the first lessons learned by England,” said 
Mr. Rogers, “at the beginning of the war was the 
necessity for the conduct of business in as nearly the 
usual and regular manner as possible and England 
took especial pains to warn all of its colonies upon 
this point. 

“The fixing of taxes affects business more seriously 
than any other form of legislation, and in any attempt 
to raise unusual or excessive amounts of money for 
any special purposes, such as the carrying on of war, 
the legislators should use every care to see that there 
is as little disturbance of business as possible.” This 
is good advice and might well be followed. 





COIL FIREPOT WITH FITTINGS AND 
BOTTOM WELDED IN. 





The C & L Number 21 Firepot, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is said to be in large demand, 
owing to its durability and efficiency. 
This firepot is reinforced, with all fit- 
tings and the bottom welded in, and 
has a heavy gauge seamless drawn 
steel tank. The burners and coils are 
made of extra heavy steel and the 
firepot is claimed to give a steady blue 
flame in cold or windy weather. 
= It is further equipped: with an ex- 
© & L Number 21 ta large funnel and filler, heavy up- 

Firepot. rights, large valve, heavy malleable 
top plate, one-piece steel shield, and an automatic brass 
pump, which is said to supply the required air pres- 
sure very easily and quickly. Catalog will be sent 
upon request by the Clayton & Lambert Manufactur- 
ing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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SIXTY CARLOADS OF TONCAN METAL USED 
ON STEEL MILL. 





Something like sixty carloads, or about 1100 tons, 
of Toncan Metal have thus far been used on the new 
buildings of the United Alloy Steel Corporation of 
Canton, Ohio. This takes account of material used 
since December, 1915, and prior to that time, this firm, 
which was then known as the United Steel Company, 
used large quantities of Toncan Metal to replace roof- 

ing and siding ef other material. 

The atmospheric conditions surrounding the build- 
ings of the plant, as well as the severe conditions 
within, are extremely injurious, and smoke, soot, 
fumes and steam are constantly present, making the 
use of durable roofing and siding absolutely essential. 


In this particular instance the salt fumes arising from 
the rolls in the blooming mill made frequent replace- 
ments necessary of the corrugated iron covering, and 
this difficulty, it is said, was remedied by applying 
Toncan Metal. Full particulars of this material, 
which is intended for use where corrosive influences 
are severe, can be obtained by addressing the Stark 
Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio. 





UNITED STATES DOES HUGE VOLUME OF 
FOREIGN TRADE. 





America’s foreign trade in the fiscal year just past 
reached the unprecedented total of $8,953,000,000, of 
which $6,294,000,000 was exports and $2,659,000,000 
imports. Exports in June, the last month of the fiscal 


year, totaled $576,000,000, the highest of any month 


in the country’s history with the exception of last Jan- 
uary. Imports during the month were valued at 
$307 ,000,000. 

The trade balance in America’s favor for the year 
was $3,635,000,000. That was $1,499,000,000 more 
than the year before, $2,540,000,000 more than in 1915 
and $3,164,000,000 larger than in the last year before 
the war. 

The increase in the country’s total foreign trade was 
$2,422,000,000 over 1916, $4,511,000,000 over I9I5 
and $4,695,000,000 over 1914. 

Exports during the year were greater by $1,961,- 
000,000 than in 1916, $3,525,000,000 in I9I5 and 
$3,929,000,000 in 1914. Imports also show a great 
increase. The 1917 total was $461,000,000 over 1916, 
$986,000,000 over 1915 and $765,000,000 over 1914. 





THE SALESMAN’S CREED. 





“Political parties adopt platforms; other organiza- 
tions adopt creeds; business firms adopt policies, and 
why should not a man adopt a platform, policy or 
creed as a guide to his work as an individual?” says 
J. R. McGleskey, in the National Printer-Journalist. 
Continuing he says, “I believe in the goods I am 
selling, in the firm I am working for, and in my ability 
to get ‘results.’ I believe that honest goods can be 
sold to honest men by honest methods. I believe in 
working, not waiting—in laughing, not weeping—in 
boosting, not knocking—and in the pleasure of selling 
goods. I believe that a man gets what he goes after, 
that one order today is worth two orders tomorrow, 
and that no man is ‘down and out’ until he has lost 
faith in himself and his Creator. I believe in today 
and the work I am doing; in tomorrow and the work 
I hope to do, and in the sure reward of right effort. 
I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in fairness, in gen- 
erosity, in good cheer, in friendship and honest com- 
petition. 

“There are three rules that should be adopted by 
every salesman who wants to be a real success: 

“First: Don’t knock your competitor; if you can't 
speak well of him, keep your mouth shut. 

“Second: Don’t misrepresent anything to a cus- 
tomer ; if you can’t sell your goods by telling the truti 
about them, get another job. 

“Third: Don’t be a booze fighter; you can get 
along better without it than with it.” 
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August 11, 1917. 
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SELLING CONTRACTS 


By D. K. Swartwout, President Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio 








The problems of the sheet metal contractor and the 
remedies therefor are presented in a clear, enlightening 
manner by D. K. Swartwout, President of the Ohio 
Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in his absorbing 
address on “Selling Contracts” which was delivered 
to the recent convention of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors in Cleveland. Mr. Swart- 
wout is not hesitant in pointing out that the sheet 
metal business is one of the most treacherous to en- 
gage in and is very carelessly conducted, but his crit- 
icism is of the constructive sort, for he goes on to 
point out the prime essentials for success in this busi- 
ness and how they may be most advantageously ap- 


plied: 
SELLING CONTRACTS. 

I have been asked to talk on the subject of “Selling Con- 
tracts,” but shall ask your indulgence to ramble somewhat 
away from that subject, and in a disconnected way, hope to 
offer some suggestions that may be of assistance to sheet 
metal contractors generally, in more safely and profitably dis- 
posing of some of their problems. 

The intelligent handling of any industry using sheet metal 
should be a safe and attractive business. It is a growing in- 
dustry and is capable of great expansion; it ought to be a 
profitable business, yet one intimately acquainted with the in- 
dustry marvels at the dissatisfaction of its members with their 
occupation. A sheet metal contractor said to me, not long 
since, when discussing this subject: “There are fewer. suc- 
cesses among sheet metal contractors than in any other in- 
dustry employing a like number of men or doing a like amount 
of business.” We are inclined to look upon success as the 
accumulation of money, and I presume that this is what he 
had in mind. 

Sheet Metal Business Carelessly Conducted. 

We have had an unusual opportunity of obtaining first 
hand information about the contracting business, as we have 
been, for more than fifteen years, engaged in it, and quite a 
percentage of our business is still contracting although manu- 
facturing largely predominates. As manufacturers we have 
had business dealings with a very large number of sheet metal 
contractors’ in almost every state in the Union. This experi- 
ence leads us to conclude that there is no legitimate business 
more treacherous in which to engage, and none are more 
carelessly conducted as a whole. In fact, there are few con- 
spicuous financial successes in the industry. What is true of 
the sheet metal contracting business is true of many other 
kinds of contracting. There are so many contingencies not 
possible to anticipate and a cautious contractor may have his 
calculations upset by some other contractor. Most of us will 
agree, I believe, that this statement is substantially true, and 
if it is true, can the disease be successfully diagnosed, and the 
remedy found and applied? 

First Duty in Entering Business. 

_ I believe the first duty of any one entering the contract- 
ing business is to establish a credit that is commercially avail- 
able. Credit is not wholly a question of money invested in 
the business; it is character, business ability and experience, 
caution, and industry. Any one will extend credit to a man 
possessing these qualifications, whose worldly goods are few, 
for the possession of these qualities spells success. Con- 
tractors are very sensitive in regard to their credit, yet they 
are dilatory about placing their basis of credit in “liquid 
form,” as the bankers say, where it can be commercially used 
When an order is secured from a contractor for materials, 
the seller, if he has no knowledge of the contractor person- 
ally, must proceed to establish that credit himself, which 
means delay, and if it is a “hurry order” it necessitates send- 
ing the materials C. O. D., possibly at some inconvenience to 
the purchaser. The seller cannot in justice do otherwise be- 
cause he must safeguard his own interests. 

The usual plan followed by a seller when he receives an 
order for materials, is to refer to his sources of credit in- 
formation—in the absence of personal information about the 

yer—ascertain his financial responsibility, and if the in- 
formation is insufficient, he writes a letter along the follow- 
ing general lines: 


Dear Sir: 
We acknowledge and thank you for your order for 
, to be shipped to you at , on date. 

We regret that the credit sources at our command do not 
disclose your financial responsibility. This does not mean 
that you are not entitled to credit; it simply means that our 
information on the subject is incomplete. Therefore, to facil- 
itate our investigation, will you not kindly send to us at your 
early convenience, information upon this subject, on which 
we may base our decision, or give us some references, as it 
is our wish, if possible, to send you these goods on our regu- 
lar terms of thirty days, two percent for cash in ten days 
from date of invoice? 

This buyer may be entirely worthy of credit, a man of 
integrity and locally known, and he looks upon this as an 
unwarranted questioning of his integrity and credit, and is 
liable to take offense; yet the seller must satisfy himself of 
the purchaser's ability to pay before letting the goods go for- 
ward. In making quotations, it is the usual custom to tell 
them that the terms are thirty days, or two percent for cash 
in ten days from date of invoice. In accepting the order, in 
the absence of any agreement with the contractor to the con- 
trary, the seller feels that he has a right to conclude that 
these terms will be satisfactory; yet it seems almost a general 
condition that the contractors will place the order, having no 
plans or intention evidently, of paying for the goods as 
agreed; making no objections to the terms, and not notify- 
ing the seller that any special terms are desired. 


How much easier it would be to handle these accounts if 
this buyer would write the seller and tell him that these 
goods go into a contract with other goods; that have to be 
assembled by him, and that he would like to pay for them on 
monthly estimates, as he receives his money; that it is in- 
convenient for him to finance this whole deal in cash, and 
therefore requests that he be permitted to pay in full or pro- 
portional to the monthly settlements received by him? I feel 
sure that if this were done, the sellers, with few exceptions, 
would extend the fullest measure of credit to every worthy 
contractor, and it would remove much of the correspondence 
and friction in handling these accounts. 

Substitution. 

Another great handicap to the contractor, and a source 
of much waste and annoyance is the question of Substitution; 
that is, a contractor trying to place on a job materials of 
cheaper grade, or of different design than called for in the 
specification. I am sure that substitution is not a safe founda- 
tion upon which to build a business, for it is certainly not 
profitable to the manufacturer whose goods are displaced by 
a cheaper article, nor to the owner who is paying a fee to the 
engineer or architect to select such materials as are most 
suitable for the installation. The intent of a specification is 
to secure an article of a given quality, and to permit all bid- 
ders to bid on an equality; and the mere fact that the sub- 
stitution is asked for is reasonably conclusive evidence that 
the contractor wants to furnish something cheaper than he 
bid upon. This substitution is waste because it compels the 
seller of the article specified to spend money, time and energy, 
first in securing this specification, and second duplicating this 
expenditure in making them “stick.” It annoys and interferes 
with the peace of mind of the architect and engineer, and if 
the substitution is successful, does not secure for the owner 
what he wants, and what he is paying for. But there is a 
graver danger than any of these, particularly from the con- 
tractor’s standpoint. If he is inclined to disregard specifica- 
tions he will make his prices with substitution in view, and if 
he fails, loss is certain. He cannot expect to be the only man 
who plans substitution, nor can he figure to have a monopoly 
on the source of supply of “just as good” apparatus; also to 
substitute cheaper apparatus he will delay purchasing mate- 
rials often necessitating having them come by express, burn- 
ing up money on telegrams, or trying to stick them collect on 
the poor manufacturer whose goods he has tried to push out 
of the specifications; and the materials string along piece- 
meal, increasing the cost of the job to a point where loss is 
inevitable. 





Billing and Collecting. 

I want to touch just a moment on the question of prompt 
billing and collecting, and in discussing this subject I must 
not overlook the fact that a very large proportion of sheet 
metal contractors are “one man” institutions. I mean by that 
phrase that one man is manager, production man, salesman, 
credit man, etc., and he finds it somewhat difficult to get 
around to do all these things that ought to be done promptly, 
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This is something that must be done, and we ought to make 
the question of terms as definite as possible, see that the ma- 
turities are short term so that we can get our money prompt- 
ly, and meet our payments when they become due. Then we 
should assemble our work so that it goes together without 
loss, get the work promptly completed and accepted, and on 
our books. If we are selling our products on thirty days 
time, and delay the billing fifteen days, it really takes us 
forty-five days to get the money, even if. we get it on time. 
So when the money is due we should go after it, and if we 
do, then the other man does not have to go after us so hard 
to get his money. One of the things that we try to watch 
very carefully in our business is to get the billing out very 
promptly, and aim to mail the monthly statements out the 
very first of the month, 
Avoiding Waste. 

I want to particularly call your attention to the necessity 
of avoiding loss, to be absolutely accurate in the handling of 
the contracting business. Every effort should be made to 
train our emloyees to work accurately; to learn to read draw- 
ings correctly; to make accurate field measurements. If, for 
example, we make a ventilator base for the wrong pitch of the 
roof, that represents waste; not only waste of materials, 
which are of great value at this time, but waste of the work- 
man's time in doing it over, and the waste of a good man’s 
ume in settling the complaint. That all comes out of our 
contingent expenses of doing business, is seldom estimated 
high enough, and usually delays settlement. Not long ago we 
sent our Superintendent nearly six hundred miles on a com- 
plaint from the Architect that our products were not giving 
satisfaction, and he convinced the Architect in three minutes, 
much to his chagrin, that the only difficulty was that the 
ventilators had not been placed plumb on the roof. It was 
wholly due to lack ot accuracy on the part of the sheet metal 
contractor who performed the work. 

Developing New Lines of Business. 

The sheet metal industry is still in swaddling clothes, and 
this gives the sheet metal contractors a wonderful opportunity 
to exercise their ingenuity in developing new lines of busi- 
ness. They should broaden out their activities to include the 
practise of engineering the job, and not confine themselves to 
bidding on time and materials on a job designed by someone 
else. This is a field that is practically uncombed by the sheet 
metal contractors. We know of a few contractors who are 
doing this specializing, who are rendering a substantial serv- 
ice, and just as soon as the purchaser learns that they can do 
this, a mass of non-competitive business based upon the con- 
fidence of the owner can be secured. In these times the 
owner is altogether too busy to invite competition on a tre- 
mendous number of small problems. He wants to do busi- 
ness with somebody who can do the business promptly and in- 
telligently, and in whom he can have confidence that the price 
will be right, and then he wants to get his mind on other 
things, for he has no time to attempt to learn all the various 
trades. This is a day of specialization. It is possible to get 
away from the competition of price, and on to the competi- 
tion of brains, and that is the only safe basis on which to 
build a business. It is not the man who “can do something 
as well as anybody else” and “do it any old time,” but it is 
the one who “can do something better and quicker than the 
other fellow,” who is making real progress. 

Profit. 

I want to just say something on the question of profit, 
the word that sounds so good to all of us, and at the end of 
the year is often written in “red ink.” If we ever expect to 
earn a profit we must secure full control of this most elusive 
overhead, and that is where most of our contracting friends 
fall down, largely because, as I repeat, the contractor is his 
own production man, office manager, sales man, credit man, 
office boy, etc., and it is almost impossible to combine com- 
plete knowledge of these subjects in one man, even if he has 
the time to attend to them. All business concerns, with few 
exceptions, are originated and operated for profit; the excep- 
tions are: clubs, hospitals, libraries, and institutions more or 
less of a charitable nature; therefore, we have a duty to per- 
form in business, and that is to make a profit. If the buyers 
of all classes would appreciate the fact that we can buy too 
cheaply to expect or get quality and service, it would be a 
valuable lesson, 

Pointers. 

In closing I just want to bring up some of the things that 
I believe will be helpful in conducting the contracting busi- 
ness. 

First: Be practical and have a thorough knowledge of 
your business. 

Second: Be accurate and careful. Give your customers 
the best possible service and they will come back. 

Third: Play the game according to the “Rules of Fair 
Dealing.” Don’t hit “below the Belt.” 

_ Fourth: Spend more time in planning and thereby save 
time in execution. It’s cheaper. 

Fifth: When a contract is closed, systematically and 
promptly place all orders for materials, not furnished out of 
your own shop, and plan their delivery so that the work is not 
a Delays are always expensive and eat up your 

its. 





Sixth: Be frank and truthful with the concerns from 
whom you buy. Make them your friends. 

Seventh: Establish your credit so that it is commercially 
available. Arrange your terms of payment when you place 
your orders, and earnestly try to live up to your schedule— 
thus protecting your credit. 

Eighth: Be friendly with your competitors. Lift up and 
do not pull down. Don’t sulk when the other fellow gets a 
job, and let him get it at a profit. 

Ninth: Then—lead the organization. Work more hours; 
be the first man on the job in the morning and the last to 
leave at night. 





CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD: 
Can’t run my shop without your paper. 
G. W. ARNOLD. 
Roodhouse, Illinois, August 6, 1917. 


see 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Catalog of Automobile Repairs. 

From A. Hurn, 814 Texas Avenue, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Will you please advise where I can get a catalog of 
automobile repairs including those for a Ford? 

Ans.—American Automobile Supply Company, 1408 
Michigan Avenue ; Chicago Automobile Supply House, 
1349 Michigan Avenue; and Motor Car Supply Com- 
pany, 1453 Wabash Avenue; all of Chicago. 

Burt Ventilator. 
From A. D. Barton, Mackinaw, Illinois. 
Please tell me who manufactures the Burt Venti- 

lator. 

Ans.—Burt Manufacturing Company, 40 Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 
: Swartwout Ventilator. 
From H. F. Dallman, Clinton, Wisconsin. 

Kindly tell me who makes the Swartwout Ven- 
tilator. 

Ans.—Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


: Johnson Electric Thermostat. : 
From F. J. Rosenwald and Son, Bellingham, Minnesota. 


Please advise who makes the Johnson Electric Ther- 
mostat. 

Ans.—Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


: Keystone Ventilator. 
From A. D. Barton, Mackinaw, Illinois. 


Will you advise who makes the Keystone Ventila- 


tor? 
‘Ans.—Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





ITEMS. 





The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has completed plans for erecting a hotel an‘ 
club house at Sharon, Pennsylvania, which will cost 
about $75,000. 

The Ralph E. Weeks Company, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000 to manufacture supplies for sheet metal 
workers and other mechanics. The incorporators are 
Ralph E. Weeks, Martin F. Corcoran and Arthur W. 
Close. 

Henry Weinberger, secretary of the Roofers and 
Sheet Metal Men’s Club, 47 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City, wishes to obtain a complete file of 
catalogues and other literature issued by the sheet 
metal trade manufacturers and supply houses, which 
will be classified for the use of the members. 


August 11, 1917. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,234,721. Mop-Wringer. Margaret A. 
du Lac, Wis. Filed Dec. 11, 1916. 

1,234,730. Sheet-Metal Receptacle. Cleander J. Chap- 
man, Lansing, Mich. Filed Nov. 21, 1916. 

1,234,754. Clothes-Pin. John B. Guckeen, Jr., Blue 
Earth, Minn. Filed Apr. 16, 1915. 

1,234,755. Self-Cleaning Rake. Mary J. 
Bayport, N. Y. Filed Oct. 13, 1914. 

1,234,805. Door-Hanger Guide. Oscar C. Rixson, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Filed Mar. 21, 1917. . 

1,234,812. Hagse-Coupling. James I. Simmons, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. Filed May 23, 1916. 

1,234,834. Safety-Razor. Luke Francis Warren, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to The Darrent Company, Inc. Filed 
Nov. 11, 1915. 

1,234,835. Combined Shovel and Sieve. 
Watkins, Woodlawn, Ala. Filed May 28, 1913. 

1,234,887. Box-Hinge. William Edwin Emory, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Filed June 13, 1917. 

_ 1,234,906. Tool. Harry M. Kaufman, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to Frank Price, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Feb. 3, 1917. 

1,234,920. Washboiler. John Madry, Dixon, Ill. Filed 
Apr. 13, 1917. , 

1,234,925. Ventilating-Screen for Windows. Louis N. 
Moss, New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 18, 1916. 

1,234,957. Swinging-Sash Holder. Robert H. Suettinger, 
Two Rivers, Wis. Filed May 3, 1917. 

1,234,992. Sanitary Garbage-Can. George L. 
New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 22, 1916. 

1,235,011. Washing-Machine. Hampton Connor, EI- 
dorado, Okla. Filed June 23, 1916. 

__ 1,235,038. Kitchen Utensil. Lucie M. Klinka, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Filed Apr. 10, 1915. 

_ 1,235,040. Safety-Razor. Ellsworth L. McCain, Detroit, 
Mich. Filed Mar. 2, 1917. 

1,235,084. Clenched-Nail Straightener. Frank P. Weigel, 
Flandreau, S. D. Filed Mar. 28, 1917. 

.. 1,235,101. Clothes-Boiler. Martin Blum, Columbus, Ohio. 
Filed Feb. 10, 1917. 

1,235,131. Wire-Stretcher. 

Mo. Filed June 29, 1916. 


Joggess, Fond 


Hamburger, 


William R. 


Winters, 


Isaac N. Gage, Westboro, 





1,235,141. Wire-Stretcher. Charles S. Hutsch, Kast St 
Louis, Ill. Filed March 9, 1917. 

1,235,144. Lawn Mower. Nikolai J. Kinden, Lake Mills, 
lowa. Filed October 9, 1916. 

1,235,159. Hanger or Wall Pin. Adolph C. Recker, Oak 
ville, Conn., assignor to Waterbury Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. Filed November &, 1916. 

1,235,172. Sight for Firearms. Robert L. Warner, Con- 
cord, and George IF. Day, Needham, Mass.; said Day assignor 
to said Warner. Filed September 7, 1916. 

1,235,195. Stopper Extractor. Oscar F. rank, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Filed April 21, 1915. 

1,235,208. Potato Digger. James T. Lawson, Rockland, 
Mass. Filed January 2, 1917. 

1,235,219. Clothes-Line_ Reel. Edward J. Madden, 
Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to the Hawthorne Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Filed June 4, 1912 

1,235,229. Self-Wringing Mop. Michael Moran, St. Joe, 
Idaho. Filed August 12, 1916 

1,235,241. Window Screen. Miles S. Potter, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Filed September 22, 1914. 

1,235,269. Sink Refuse-Strainer. Katherine G. Williams, 
New York, N. Y. Filed February 11, 1916 

1,235,309. Handle for Utensils Which Are Subjected to 
Heat. David I. Garretson, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed October 
17, 1913, 

1,235,331. Fish Bait. Kaiko Kuroki, Monterey, Cal 
Filed December 18, 1916. 

1,235,352. Clothes-Line Support. William Mack, New 
York, N. Y. Filed May 24, 1917. 

1,235,364. Tool Holder. Vaino Niemela, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filed November 6, 1915. 

1,235,407. Hinge. Abner J. Winder, Fresno, Cal. Filed 
October 12, 1915. 

1,235,478. Micrometer-Calipers. Fernando Oscar Jaques, 
Sr., Cranston, R. I. Filed March 27, 1916 

1,235,467. Fence-Wire Holder. Mads H. Haurum, Bar- 
ney, N. D. Filed September 27, 1916. 

1,235,509. Gearing Device for Washing Machines. John 
C. Thompson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed July 22, 1912. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 











GOVERNMENT DOMINATION OF IRON AND 
STEEL INCREASES. 





Every new war move at Washington affecting the 
iron and steel industry serves to emphasize the extend- 
ing Government domination, and leaves less tonnage 
for open buying. In an amended embargo issued by 
President Wilson, the trade sees a definite effort to 
conserve the supply of ship steel for the Government 
shipbuilding program. By restricting to war purposes 
all foreign shipments of pig iron, plates, scrap and bil- 
lets and by limiting licenses in these lines to products 
already manufactured, the Government is taking a 
more complete hold of the distribution of supplies as 
well as of new buying for the Allies. The political 
significance that this may have with regard to the large 
purchases of ship steel and other materials by Japan, 
which are still to be shipped, is apparently secondary 
to the fact that the Government is planning to fully 
realize its strategic advantage through its held on the 
nation’s output of iron and steel. 

Towards this end the President is urging greater 
speed by the Federal Trade Commission to fix produc- 
tion costs so that price policies may soon be adopted in 
behalf of the Government and its Allies. The delay in 
the report of the Trade Commission is attributed to 
the difficulty of squaring the great variations in costs 
among various iron and steel manufacturers. 


As regards total production, it is said the Govern- 
ment demand on the steel trade will be met easily. In 
regard to ship steel, especially plates, the situation ‘s 
altogether different and material expansion of ca- 
pacity for the production of this form of steel will be 
necessary before the trade can hope to satisfy Gov- 
ernment requirements. 

A new complication is seen in the pig iron market 
as a result of further restrictions on export shipment. 
soth producers and consumers are speculating as to 
the market effects of large unshipped tonnage for 
foreign consumers which have accumulated at tide- 
water points awaiting license and vessels. The mar- 
ket is practically marking time and new building is 
light although demands are heavy and insistent. Prices 
have been little altered by the week’s development and 
further easiness is not apparent, although a small sale 
of basic at $52.00, valley, has been reported. Buyers 
and sellers both seem disposed to let the market grad- 
ually adjust itself to the new conditions. 





STEEL. 

Makers of soft steel bars in the Chicago market 
have practically nothing to sell, except to the Govern- 
ment. Indications are that the private buyer is likely 
to be disappointed in obtaining further material as the 
Government’s needs are increasing daily and have 





gone far beyond expectations. Hard steel bars remain 
unchanged in the Chicago market at 4.25 to 4.50 cents. 
A feature of the market is the difficulty in obtaining 
steel plates. It is likely that the embargo on foreign 
shipments will prevent shipments of some plates sold 
for Japanese use unless the material is to be used di- 
rectly for the benefit of allied countries. There is still 
an inquiry from export and 10.34 cents, Chicago, was 
offered recently on 2,500 tons, but the requirements of 
delivery were such that the Chicago makers could not 
undertake this. « Sales have been made at 11 to I2 
cents, Chicago, but much of this high priced business 
has not been taken on account of the inability to fur- 
nish tonnage. There is very little new business offered 
in the structural market. The lack of progress by the 
shipbuilding board is causing the mills some incon- 
venience as they have been reserving much capacity 
for material to be used in the Government shipbuild- 
ing program. 





COPPER. 

The copper market this week has been quiet. Fol- 
lowing the recent small flurry, prices have again sub- 
sided. The unprecedented increase of 47 percent in 
copper exports for the eleven months ended May 31 
over the corresponding period of the preceding year is 
even more remarkable, considering the deliveries to 
the allies, against orders from the last four months of 
1916 exceeding 500,000,000 pounds, were still incom- 
plete at the end of May. Prices may be quoted nom- 
inally as follows on a basis of cash, New York: Elec- 
trolytic, spot, 28 to 28% cents; August, 2734 to 28% 
cents ; September, 2634 to 27 cents ; and fourth quarter, 
26 to 26% cents. Prime Lake copper may be quoted 
nominally at 29%4 to 30 cents which is the same as that 
quoted last week and casting copper for prompt deliv- 
ery is now holding at 2714 to 28 cents, cash. 





TIN. 

The tin market during the past week has been very 
firm at 6334 cents, New York, for Straits for spot 
shipment. Supplies of Straits are scarce and the situ- 
ation generally is strong, despite the fact that demand 
is quiet. Consumers are looking for tin to arrive here 
during the last four months of the year and against 
these deliveries there is the widest divergence in the 
different sellers’ views, which are regulating prices 
more than costs. Tin for delivery next Spring is 
somewhat different and sales are reported to have been 
made at the beginning of the week at around 574 
cents per pound for that delivery. 

LEAD. 





The lead market is still relatively quiet, pending aa 
official announcement by the Government regarding its 
August requirements. It appears, however, that ne- 
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gotiations on this order are practically finished, and 
that some producers have been advised to furnish the 
same amount to the Government as they did in July. 
It is believed that the price involved will be the same. 
The last figure was 8 cents and it may also be taken to 
indicate that the amount for the month will be 8,000 
tons, or equal to the tonnage last month. The leading 
producers continue to quote 10.92% cents St. Louis, 
on current contracts, while the outside market as a 
whole quotes 10.62% to 10.87% cents St. Louis. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices in Chicago warehouses are unchanged 
and are as follows: XXX Guaranteed, % & %, 39 
cents; Commercial, %&%, 37 cents; Number i 
Plumbers’, 35 cents. 


SPELTER. 

A noteworthy feature of the spelter market last 
week has been the announcement that the Govern- 
ment would receive bids through the zinc committee on 
11,500,000 pounds of grade C slab spelter for delivery 
over the next ten months. The specifications for the 
spelter involved in this inquiry place it in the class of 
Prime Western Special and also calls for a better 
grade than that of ordinary Prime Western. Pricés 
on Prime Western spelter, which have been holding 
firm around 8% cents, St. Louis, through the greater 
part of the week, have advanced under pressure of in- 
creased demand. So far, buying is not very heavy, but 
inquiries are more numerous. Prompt and August is 
quoted at 854 to 83%4 cents; September, 834 cents, and 
last quarter, 834 to 87% cents, St. Louis. 


SHEETS. 

The Government continues to dominate the Pitts- 
burgh market for steel sheets, although no large indi- 
vidual orders have been placed this week through the 
sub-committee on sheets of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Mill managers, desiring to divert as 
much tonnage as possible to the Government, are not 
attempting to figure in the market for prompt ship- 
ment. Mills nominally are quoting black sheets at 
9 to 9.50 cents, galvanized sheets at 10.25 cents and 
above and blue annealed sheets at about 8.50 cents, all 
Pittsburgh. The demand for steel sheets is very active 
in the Chicago market, but producers are able to en- 
tertain inquiries only from the Government or from 
consumers engaged directly on Government work. 
28 gauge black sheets are quoted at 9.19 to 9.69 cents, 
Chicago mill, and 10 gauge blue annealed sheets range 
from 8.94 to 9.54 cents while 28 gauge galvanized are 
quoted at from 10.69 to 11.69 cents, Chicago Mill. 


TIN PLATE. 

The Government has purchased some tin plate for 
the manufacture of shell containers, paying $8.50 base, 
for special gauge. England and Italy continue to ne- 
gotiate for tin plate in this country and both countries 
may be able to obtain desired tonnages through this 
Government. A lot of 10,000 boxes of tin plate re- 
cently commanded $17.50 base for export and as high 
as $25.00 per box has been offered by exporters. Tin 
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plate manufacturers are commencing to ship material 
purchased for delivery the second half of the year, on 


the basis of about $7.50 to $8.00, base. Material 
shipped the first six months of the year, on contracts 
placed towards the end of 1916, commanded from 


$5.75 to $6.00 base. 


OLD METALS. 

A slow change is taking place in the Chicago scrap 
iron and steel market and the quiet period is continu- 
ing. A few slight advances have been made, although 
some grades have declined. Consumers have not done 
much buying for several weeks and a resumption of 
activity is expected as soon as reserves have been cut 
down. Wholesale dealers’ quotations, which may be 
considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel axles, 
$45.00 to $47.00; old iron axles, $45.00 to $47.00; steel 
springs, $38.00 to $39.00; Number 1 wrought iron, 
$33.00 to $34.00; Number 1 cast iron, $23.00 to $24.00, 
all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 23 cents; light brass, 
13% cents; lead, 9 cents; zinc, 9 cents; cast aluminum, 
22) cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The Chicago pig iron market is as dull as at any 
time in many years and buyers and sellers of pig iron 
are exhibiting no activity. The few inquiries that do 
come are for small tonnages for prompt delivery to 
fill in until iron on regular contracts is available. This 
demand seems to be caused principally by delays in re- ” 
ceiving iron bought months ago. Northern Number 2 
foundry, malleable and basic continue to be quoted 
nominally at $55.00 furnace. Southern iron is also 
dull, but some sales of consignment iron for immediate 
delivery are made at $50.00 Birmingham. Lake Su- 
perior charcoal iron is inactive and unchanged. Lack 
of fuel is causing considerable curtailment of produc- 
tion. The leading steelmaker in this district has three 
stacks idle because sufficient fuel cannot be secured. 
All merchant stacks are operating, but inferior grade 
of coke is causing much trouble and reducing output. 





The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, August II, 1917: 

While buying has again been light during the past 
week, the demand for shipments on contracts continues 
at a tremendous rate. No mercy is being shown furnaces 
that are behind hand on deliveries, and owing to strikes, 
lack of cars and poor coke, most of them are in the same 
fix. The recent ruling of the Government prohibiting ex- 
port of pig iron except in cases where it is actually re- 
quired for war work, is being watched with keen interest. 

Quite a large tonnage is tied up at various ports, and 
this, together with the fact that furnaces have been pro- 
ducing abnormally large quantities of off grade iron, not 
applicable on contracts, is having some effect on the spot 
market. 

A number of lots of iron for prompt shipment, freed 
in this way, have made their appearance. But they are 
not being readily sold because buyers are insisting that 
they must have shipments on their old lower priced con- 
tracts, notwithstanding the fact that the furnaces are hav- 
ing so much trouble. 

Careful students of the situation insist that the lull 
can only be temporary. Furnace stocks are low and con- 
sumption of pig iron continues at an unprecedented rate. 
Instead of increasing, pig production has been falling off 
since April, and there is really very little iron available 
for delivery over the balance of this year. 

Predictions are that as soon as the present somewhat 
peculiar situation is settled prices will again take an up- 
ward trend. 
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